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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Administration  and  Support  Program 
Office  of  the  Secretary  Siib-program 


I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose: 

The  Office  of  the  Secretairy  is  responsible  for  providing  the  manage- 
ment development  of  policy  and  establishment  and  enforcement  of 
standards  for  the  furtherance  of  resources , services , and  programs 
involving  the  arts  and  the  historical  and  cultural  aspects  of  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods; 

The  Secretary  meets  regularly  with  top  administrative  staff  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Divisions  of  Art  Resources,  Historical  Resources, 
and  Library  Resources  for  long-  and  short-range  planning  of  projects, 
budgetary,  and  legislative  programs;  for  discussions  of  implementa- 
tion of  new  program  areas  and  changes  in  existent  programs ; and 
general  counsel. 

The  Secretary  appears  at  commxxnity,  governmental,  institutional,  and 
organizational  activities  as  spokesman  and/or  main  speaker  in  official 
capacity  or  as  official  representative  of  the  Governor;  attends  as 
ex  officio  or  statutory  member  meetings  of  committees  and  commissions 
of  this  Department,  offering  direction  and  counsel  as  necessary; 
travels  extensively  across  the  state  meeting  with  local  officials  and 
organizations  to  educate  them  about  Departmental  programs  and  services 
to  smooth  communications  between  the  local  and  state  levels;  and  to 
offer  guidance  on  existent  culturally-related  programs. 

This  Officer  meets  regularly  in  Cabinet  and  Executive  Cabinet  sessions 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  about  the  State  Government 
departments  and  programs  which  could  be  conducted  on  a cooperative 
basis  between  departments,  meets  with  individual  department  heads  in 
implementing  cooperative  programs,  and  appears  before  the  General 
Assembly  on  such  matters  concerning  the  Department  as  budget, 
programs,  etc. 

C.  Brief  History  of  the  Program; 

The  Executive  Organization  Act  of  1971  consolidated  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art,  Culture  and  History  four  major  independent  departments: 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art, 

North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  and  Office  of  State  Library,  as  well  as 
the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society,  the  North  Carolina  Art  Society, 
and  related  historical  and  commemorative  commissions.  The  Department 
was  further  reorganized,  effective  July  1,  1973,  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cultural  Resources,  with  the  additions  of  an  archaeology 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  Sub-program 

section,  a theatre  arts  section,  and  consolidation  of  all  arts-related 
agencies  into  the  Division  of  the  Arts.  The  Secretary  was  given  final 
authority  over  all  areas  of  the  Department,  except  those  commissions 
with  quasi- judicial  authority  or  specific  duties  assigned  by  statutory 
authority. 

D.  Statutory  Authority: 

G.  S.  143B,  Article  1:  Executive  Organization  Act  of  1973 

G.  S.  143B,  Article  2 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Administration  and  Support  Program 
Office  of  the  Secretary  Sub-program 
Assistant  Secretary  Element 


I , PROGRAM  DEFINITION 


A . Statement  of  Purpose: 

The  Assistant  Secretary  disseminates  available  information  on  federal  and 
state  legislation  and  grants  concerning  internal  and  peripheral  programs 
of  the  Department  to  Division  Directors  and  directly-related  staff;  acts 
as  A-95  Coordinator;  produces  the  North  Carolina  Awards  Committee  events; 
and  handles  other  programs  which  affect  the  overall  programs  of  the 
Department . 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods; 

The  Assistant  Secretary  follows  through  on  any  directive  given  by  the 
Secretary  and  acts  as  the  official  representative  and/or  spokesman  of 
the  Department  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary;  is  responsible  for 
personnel  policy  decisions;  serves  as  Grievance  Officer  in  implementing 
equitable  employee  relations;  serves  on  the  Student  Intern  Advisory  Council 
and  coordinates  student  intern  needs  of  Departmental  staff;  serves  as 
Safety  Officer  in  implementing  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  and  bomb  threat  and  fire  drill  evacuation;  serves  as  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Officer  in  implementing  affirmative  action  and  training; 
acts  as  Ombudsman  in  resolving  problems,  questions,  or  complaints  as 
registered  by  persons  outside  the  Department;  is  responsible  for  all 
administrative  duties  pertaining  to  the  statutory  authority  of  the  North 
Carolina  Awards  Committee;  and  coordinates  information  on  federal  and 
legislation,  available  grant  money  from  same,  and  sources  of  private 
funding. 

C . Brief  History  of  the  Program: 

With  final  reorganization  of  the  Department  into  the  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources  in  July  1,  1973,  the  Secretary  received  from  the  1973  General 
Assembly  support  in  the  form  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  with  accompanying 
Secretary  (IV) , effective  July  1,  1973. 

D . Statutory  Authority: 


G.  S.  143B,  Article  2 
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North  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources 

Administration  and  Support  Program 
Office  of  the  Secretary  Sub-program 
Assistant  Secretary  Element 

II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1;  How  will  compliance  with  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  a subsequent  preservation/ 
conservation  program  affect  the  Raleigh-based  and  field  offices? 

Safety  inspections  and  educational  instruction  at  the  Raleigh-based 
offices,  State  Historic  Sites,  and  Tryon  Palace  show  an  awareness  of 
the  need  for  correct  and  careful  use  of  equipment  and  toxic  and/or 
flammable  materials.  Employees  respond  readily  to  suggestions  and 
frequently  point  out  areas  for  consideration  in  terms  of  safety 
guides,  equipment,  and  utilization  of  same.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, occupational  injuries  to  date  have  increased  as  compared  to 
the  same  time  period  last  year,  primarily  because  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  special  staff  personnel  and  the  increased  use  of 
staff  to  perform  development  tasks  at  the  State  Historic  Sites. 

Equipment  purchased  over  the  years,  particularly  at  the  field  loca- 
tions, does  not  incorporate  standard  safety  devices  now  required 
under  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-596) 
nor,  in  some  instances,  were  standard  exit  and  fire  extinguisher 
signs  installed  when  visitor  centers  were  constructed.  Investigation 
determines  that  at  this  point  compliance  rests  with  this  establishment. 

Professional  staff  in  Raleigh,  available  both  through  this  Depart- 
ment and  through  the  General  Services  Division,  repair  and  maintain 
equipment  (the  latter  group  working  under  a fee  system) , but  it  is 
not  required  that  field  personnel  be  versed  in  manufacturing  minimal 
safety  devices  (such  as  shields  for  out-dated  equipment) , nor  that 
these  staff  members  be  knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of  preservation 
and  conservation  of  furnishings  and/or  equipment. 

Extensive  development  and  interpretation  of  the  State's  22  Historic 
Sites  and  Tryon  Palace  automatically  require  the  accessioning, 
installation,  and  maintenance  of  period  furnishings  and  equipment 
to  maintain  the  Sites.  At  stabilized  Sites,  period  equipment  and 
machinery  are  installed,  maintained,  and  operated.  One  Site  was 
recently  opened  to  the  public,  on  an  official  basis.  This  Site 
includes  seven  historic  structures  (in  addition  to  the  visitor's 
center) , all  of  which  eventually  will  be  furnished  and  opened  to 
the  public.  Two  additional  Sites  are  expected  to  be  officially 
opened  this  calendar  year  and  a third  next  year.  All  of  these  will 
require  immediate  available  staff  for  service  and  for  conservation 
of  special  furnishings  and  equipment. 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  Sub-program 
Assistant  Secretary  Element 

At  this  time,  monitoring  extant  and  future  furnishings  and  equipment 
must  be  performed  by  transporting  the  item  to  an  appropriate  fac- 
ility or  by,  in  special  cases  only,  sending  an  individual  to  the 
location.  On-site  preservation  and  OSHA  monitoring  is  not  being 
performed,  except  in  isolated  instances. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2:  What  affect  does  the  increase  in  applications 

for  federal  funding  by  local  and  State  governmental  units  have  on 

the  initial  A-95  review  process  by  the  Department?) 

Increased  encouragement  of  federal-funding  applications  and  dissemin- 
ation of  information  pertaining  to  federal  funding  through  the  Office 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  an  in-depth  awareness  of  the  fed- 
eral regulations  pertaining  to  the  identification  and  protection  of 
historical  and  archaeological  resources  have  resulted  in  a substantial 
increase  of  intent- to-apply  for  federal  funds  applications  submitted 
to  this  Department  for  review. 

Time  requirements  for  review  do  not  allow  a routing  between  agency 
reviewers  of  one  copy  of  each  application  and,  subsequently,  to 
meet  our  obligations,  additional  copies  of  each  case  must  be  dupli- 
cated at  the  A-95  Coordinator  level  for  routing  to  appropriate  re- 
viewers. Because  frequent  questions  arise  pertaining  to  federal  and 
State  regulations  reflecting  comments  on  these  applications  and 
because  more  than  one  agency  reviews  these  applications,  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a master  file  for  referral  and  record-keeping 
purposes . 

Projects  for  applications  reviewed  through  the  A-95  process  already 
show  a 20  per  cent  increase  over  the  number  processed  last  year. 

C.  (Response  to  Question  3:  How  does  the  increase  in  availability  of 

and  interest  in  students'  working  in  State  Government  affect  the 
Department?) 

Students  are  becoming  increasingly  interested  in  working  with  special 
programs  of  State  Government  because  of  the  financial  assistance 
offered  them  but  also  because  of  the  experience  gained  through  the 
intern  program.  State  agencies  are  no  longer  reluctant  to  hire 
students  for  a special  program  existing  a maximum  of  three  months 
but  are,  instead,  responding  with  the  knowledge  that  students  are 
performing  a service  and  tasks  which  might  otherwise  be  unperformed 
and  are,  at  the  same  time,  gaining  an  awareness  of  the  benefits  and 
necessity  of  State  Government  programs  rather  than  its  being  only  a 
bureaucratic  institution. 

While  January- term  and  summer  intern  programs  are  essential,  so  is 
a cooperative  education  program,  established  in  each  of  the  four 
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budgetary  programs  of  the  Department,  wherein  a specific  assignment 
is  developed  and  students  alternate  by  semester  between  the  "job" 
and  school.  Thus,  the  task  is  always  being  performed  and  provides 
the  agency  with  additional  output  and  a challenge  for  the  student. 

Funding  at  present  is  available  only  through  lapsed  salaries  and 
when  lapsed  salaries  are  not  available  because  they  must  revert  to 
balance  the  budget,  intern  programs  are  not  available.  No  funding 
is  available  for  cooperative  education. 

A special  "student"  fund,  allowing  a minimum  stipend,  would  allow 
agencies  to  plan  on  a firmer  basis  and  students/universities  to 
know,  with  assurance,  that  this  special  training  and  educational 
device  would  be  available. 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Administration  and  Support  Program 

Administrative  Services  Sub-program 


I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose; 

Administrative  Services  provides  the  Department  with  centralized 
service  in  the  areas  of  budget,  accounting,  purchasing,  personnel, 
central  office  stores  depot,  mail/messenger  services,  and  a dupli- 
cating/printing center. 

B . Statement  of  Means  and  Methods: 

Administrative  Services,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary: 

(1)  prepared  all  budget  proposals  to  be  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly,  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  and  Department  of  Administration; 
implements  authorized  budget,  to  include  state,  federal,  and  private 
monies;  purchases  all  supplies,  equipment,  and  services;  counsels 

and  advises  Department  divisions  as  to  availability  of  fiscal  resources 
for  various  programs,  projects,  etc.;  maintains  internal  accounting 
control  systems  in  order  to  Insure  compliance  with  statutory  require- 
ments, audit  requirements,  and  state/federal  policies  and  procedures; 

(2)  prepared  personnel  action  forms  for  payroll  documentation;  counsels 
personnel  as  to  fringe  benefits;  interviews  and  refers  job  applicants; 
adjudges  and  recommends  classification  for  all  clerical  positions; 
assists  with  job  descriptions  for  professional  positions;  and  (3) 
furnishes  central-service  facilities  for  all  mailings,  office  supplies, 
duplicating/printing  to  Department  divisions  and  public  libraries  in 
the  processing  of  books. 

C . Brief  History  of  the  Program: 

The  Reorganization  Acts  of  1971  and  1973  merged  several  previously 
independent  State  agencies  into  one  department.  It  was  deemed  exped- 
ient and  economical  to  centralize  administrative  services  for  the 
entire  Department.  Administrative  Services  were  established  in  1972 
and  have  been  continued. 

D.  Statutory  Authority: 


1973  Session  Laws,  Chapter  476,  section  30  (Executive  Reorganization 
Act);  General  Statutes  Chapter  143,  Article  I (Executive  Budget  Act) 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Administration  and  Support  Program 
Public  Information  Sub-Program 


I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose; 

The  Public  Information  Office  is  responsible  for  the  education  of 
the  public  as  to  the  services,  activities  and  events  provided  by 
and  available  within  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources.  Through 
a variety  of  media  the  office  attempts  to  interpret  to  and  inform 
the  public  of  various  aspects  of  the  Department's  plans  and  oper- 
ations . 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods : 

1.  The  Museums,  Historic  Sites,  State  Library,  State  Archives, 
State  Arts  Council,  State  Symphony  and  other  agencies  and  com- 
missions in  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources  are  education- 
al facilities  which  serve  the  public  as  well  as  other  state 
agencies  seek  to  educate  the  public  in  the  cultural  and  his- 
toric heritage  of  our  state. 

The  Public  Infoinnation  Office  prepares  some  of  these  brochures, 
assists  in  the  preparation  of  others,  and  helps  revise  them 
periodically  so  they  are  always  available  for  distribution  by 
mail  and  hand  pick-up. 

The  office  also  handles  requests  for  information  on  the 
Department  and  refers  individuals  seeking  help  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  proper  areas  in  the  Department  or  in  State  Govern- 
ment generally. 

2.  Each  year  several  hundred  press  releases  and  columns  dealing 
with  the  agencies,  activities  and  events  connected  with  the 
Department  are  sent  to  all  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  stations  in  the  state,  as  well  as  selected 
newspapers  and  other  publications  outside  the  state.  These 
releases  include  news  stories,  feature  stories  and  feature 
series  as  well  as  photographs  in  many  instances. 

3.  Spot  announcements  regarding  specific  activities  as  exhibition 
openings  or  performances  are  sent  to  radio  and  television 
stations . 

4.  Bi-monthly  and  quarterly  calendars  and  newsletters  regarding 
activities  of  various  agencies  of  the  Department  are  prepared 
for  the  Department  as  a whole  and  the  State  Library.  These  are 
distributed  throughout  the  state. 
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5.  Speeches  are  written,  primarily  for  the  Secretary  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  but  on  request  for  any  member  of  the 
staff . 

6.  The  public  information  staff  sets  up  press  conferences,  tele- 
vision appointments  and  interviews  regarding  department  func- 
tions . 

7.  The  public  information  staff  itself  also  makes  various  tele- 
vision appearances,  appears  on  panels  of  an  informational 
nature  and  handles  certain  speaking  engagements . 

8.  The  staff  sees  that  photographs  are  provided  as  requested, 
handling  copyright  clearances  when  necessary.  These  photographs 
are  in  addition  to  those  provided  as  a matter  of  routine  for 
press  releases. 

9.  The  staff  prepares  articles  for  general  interest  magazines, 
house  organs  and  other  periodicals,  including  state  and 
municipal  government  publications  seeking  to  understand  facets 
of  the  operation  of  the  Department. 

10.  The  office  tallies  weekly  collections  of  press  clippings  to 
determine  how  previous  publicity  efforts  have  fared  and  where 
additional  effort  should  be  concentrated. 

C . Brief  History  of  the  Program; 

The  Public  Information  Office  of  Cultural  Resources  came  into  being 
about  six  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  Department  when  two 
public  information  officers,  one  with  the  Bicentennial  but  assigned 
to  Archives  and  History,  the  other  with  the  Art  Museum,  and  an 
editorial  assistant  with  the  Bicentennial  were  brought  into  one 
office  to  serve  the  three  Divisions  of  the  Department:  Archives 

and  History,  the  Arts,  and  the  Library.  The  Library,  until  then, 
had  never  had  any  information  officer.  The  editorial  assistant 
has  been  advanced  to  a public  information  officer  and  a secretary 
has  been  added. 

D . Statutory  Authority: 


G.S.  143B,  Article  2 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Administration  and  Support  Program 
Public  Information  Sub-Program 


II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A . I^at  expansion  seems  indicated  because  of  present  or  future  develop- 
ment? 

The  information  office  of  Cultural  Resources  has  expanded  its  con- 
cerns because  the  Department  has  become  involved  closely  with,  among 
others,  the  Travel  Development  Section  of  Natural  and  Economic 
Resources,  Public  Instruction  and  Human  Resources  in  development 
of  art,  theater,  history  and  music  programs. 

This  expansion  has  meant  that  the  Public  Information  Office  also 
has  had  to  broaden  its  dimensions,  so  that  it  can  work  not  only 
within  its  own  framework  but  also  with  other  departments.  Such 
an  occupation  has  become  rather  stimulating,  in  that  it  has  begun 
to  pull  together  elements  of  State  government  who  can  work  together 
helpfully,  productively,  and  at  minimal  cost. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Symphony,  a separate  organization  under 
this  department,  with  one  having  its  own  public  information 
people,  needs  physical  facilities  (printing,  duplicating,  and  the 
like)  plus  professional  public  relations  advice  from  this  depart- 
ment. To  a certain  extent,  as  the  symphony  program  grows,  more 
aid  and  consultation  may  be  needed  from  this  office. 

The  building  and  eventual  opening  of  the  new  Art  Museum  is  going  to 
require  considerable  effort  out  of  this  office  in  terms  of  keeping 
the  media  people  aware  of  what  is  happening. 

The  Theater  Arts  Section  of  the  Arts  Division  is  relatively  new  and 
is  small  in  terms  of  financing,  but  in  interest  from  people,  in 
quality  of  production,  and  in  its  need  for  outreach,  a considerable 
area  of  help  from  the  Department's  public  information  service  is 
needed . 

The  Office  of  Public  Information  already  has  realized  that  it  must 
expand  its  services  into  television  and  radio,  especially  television. 
Both  areas,  however,  demand  specifics  that  cannot  be  turned  out 
totally  on  the  typewriter;  in  other  words,  photographic  facilities 
are  necessary. 

Photographers  who  can  provide  slides,  in  color  and  black  and  white, 
must  be  available.  They  also  must  be  able  to  work  quickly,  and  be 
able  to  take  directions  on  the  particular  photographic  demands  of 
this  office. 
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The  matter  of  photographic  assistance,  as  well  as  the  whole  outlook 
of  this  office,  must  be  geared  to  a certain  degree  to  the  fact 
that  increasing  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  electronic  media  and 
to  magazines.  Both  are  media  with  special  demands  in  time  and  in 
quality,  demands  which  require  a review  in  terms  of  personnel, 
perhaps  even  additional  personnel  that  this  office  might  require 
if  it  is  to  do  a thorough,  competent  job  of  telling  the  story  of 
the  services  of  this  Department  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Historic  Resources  Program 

Administration  and  Support  Sub-program 

I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 
A.  Statement  of  Purpose 


The  purpose  of  this  Sub-program  is  to  initiate,  organize,  and  ad- 
minister the  programs  and  operations  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  and  to  maintain  an  agency  to  identify,  protect,  and  use  the 
historical  resources  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  In  this  Sub- 
program rests  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  professional  activities 
relating  to  archival  and  records  management  services;  historical 
publications;  the  management  and  development  of  state  historic  sites, 
Tryon  Palace,  and  the  State  Capitol;  visitor  services  to  guests  in 
the  capital  center;  technical  and  administrative  assistance  in 
historic  preservation,  archaeological  conservation,  and  historical 
museum  activities;  and  services  to  federal,  state,  local,  public, 
and  private  historical  agencies  and  organizations. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods 


The  director  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  with  assistant 
directors  for  general  programs  and  preservation  programs  and  a grants 
administrator,  provide  direction,  management,  and  supervision  for 
eight  program  units  in  the  Division  from  a central  office  in  Raleigh. 

The  director  and  assistant  director  for  general  programs  provide 
administrative  and  management  services  for  the  state  historical 
commissions  and  committees,  for  private  and  public  historical 
organizations,  for  the  Institute  of  Applied  History,  and  for  the 
Federation  of  North  Carolina  Historical  Societies. 

The  director  and  assistant  director  for  preservation  programs,  as  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  and  Deputy  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Officer  respectively,  provide  administrative  and  management 
services  to  the  Office  of  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  to  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  for  a historic  preservation  program  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  Through  a grants  administrator,  the  foregoing  are 
further  responsible  for  the  administration  and  management  of  a grants 
program  through  the  Office  of  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation. 

The  director  as  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 
provides  administrative  and  management  services  for  the  broad  range 
of  responsibilities  given  to  the  commission  in  the  General  Statutes. 

The  director  and  assistant  director  for  preservation  programs  are 
responsible  for  guiding  the  A-95  Review  process  and  for  providing 
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administrative  and  management  services  to  various  historic  properties 
and  historic  district  commissions  created  pursuant  to  the  General 
Statutes  in  the  counties  and  municipalities  of  North  Carolina;  and, 
in  addition,  with  the  assistance  of  a grants  administrator,  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  and  management  of  the  state  grants- 
in-aid  program. 

The  director  and  staff  provide  liaison,  services,  and  support  for  all 
agencies  and  organizations  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  with  an 
interest  in  or  possible  impact  upon  the  historical  resources  and  pro- 
grams of  the  stateo 

C.  Statement  of  History 


The  first  full-time,  salaried  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Histori- 
cal Commission  (after  1943  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History)  was 
appointed  in  1907.  The  first  assistant  director  was  named  in  1968. 

The  Sub-program  was  completely  reorganized  in  the  fall  of  1975,  with 
the  addition  of  a second  assistant  director  for  preservation  programs, 
the  reallocation  of  responsibilites  for  general  programs  to  the  former 
assistant  director’s  position,  and  with  the  addition  of  a grants 
administrator  to  handle  state  and  federal  grant  programs. 

In  1966  the  passage  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  and  the 
subsequent  designation  of  the  director  as  the  State  Historic  Preser- 
vation Officer,  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  historic 
preservation  program  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  was  added  to  the 
Sub-program. 

In  1972,  the  Department  became  the  Office  of  Archives  and  History  of 
the  Department  of  Art,  Culture,  and  History;  on  July  1,  1973,  the 
Office  of  Archives  and  History  became  the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  of  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources. 

This  Sub-program  is  responsible  for  (as  of  July  1,  1976)  the  following 
sections  of  the  Division. 

Historical  Publications 
Archives  and  Records 
Historic  Sites 
Historic  Preservation 
Archaeology 
Museum  of  History 
Tryon  Palace 

State  Capitol/Visitor  Services 


The  Historic  Preservation  Sub-program  was  created  on  November  1,  1976, 
by  separating  out  elements  from  the  Historic  Sites  Section.  The  State 
Capitol/Visitor  Services  Sub-Program  was  created  on  the  same  date 
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by  separating  out  other  elements  from  the  Historic  Sites  Section  and 
taking  over  other  visitor  services  functions  from  the  Department 
of  Administration. 

D.  Statement  of  Statutory  Authority 

G.S.  121,  Articles  1-3;  G.S.  143B,  Parts  1,  4,  5,  7-13,  17,  19-23; 
G.S.  143  secs.  31.2,  199-204,  268,  409-11,  429-32;  G.S.  70;  G.S.  136, 
secs.  42.1-445G.S.  160A,  Parts  3A  and  3B;  G.S.  132;  G.S.  8,  Articles 
2,  3,  4A;  G.S.  100. 

Public  Laws  59-209,  74-292,  85-31,  89-665,  91-190,  93-383;  Executive 
Order  11593;  36  GFR  800. 

Various  session  laws  relating  to  special  programs,  grants,  and  short- 
term projects. 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1;  What  tangible  signs  exist  of  an  increasing 
public  interest  in  the  Sub-programs  of  Archives  and  History?) 

During  the  past  three  years  the  number  of  local  historical  societies, 
preservation  groups,  genealogical  organizations,  and  historical 
commissions  in  the  state  has  doubled  to  reach  more  than  165  in  number. 
The  bodies  range  in  size  from  fewer  than  two  dozen  members  to  nearly 
three  thousand.  This  is  only  the  tip  of  an  iceberg  that  has  affected 
and  continues  to  affect  all  of  the  programs  of  the  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  as  follows: 

Mail  inquiries  requesting  information  from  the  State  Archives  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  last  three  years. 

Visitation  at  the  Archives  Search  Room  has  increased  from  11,129  in 
1974  to  12,765  in  1975. 

Visitation  at  Try on  Palace  has  doubled  in  the  first  four  months  of 
1976  over  the  visitation  level  in  1975.  Due  to  the  complex  edu- 
cational tour  program  and  limitations  on  funds,  visitors  have  had  to 
be  limited  and/or  turned  away  for  the  first  time. 

Requests  for  assistance  in  particular  historic  preservation  problems 
have  increased  to  a level  which  now  impedes  the  preparation  and 
processing  of  nominations  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places . 

Environmental  assessments  have  increased  from  423  in  1974  to  2,283 
in  1975,  absorbing  an  ever  increasing  proportion  of  staff  time  and 
resources  in  the  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Sections. 

The  demand  for  financial  assistance  for  historic  preservation  projects 
has  increased  from  $3,628,900  in  1975  to  $5,010,620  in  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2:  How  does  an  increasing  demand  for  services 

from  other  state  agencies  affect  the  Sub-programs  of  Archives  and 
History?) 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation 
Sub-programs  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History  have  taken  on 
a major  burden  for  compliance  with  environmental  legislation  and 
historic  preservation  legislation  from  other  state  and  federal 
agencies.  Consistent  with  the  purposes  of  these  programs,  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  through  both  federal  and  state 
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legislation  has  been  required  to  shoulder  a great  procedural  burden 
and  to  provide  professional  expertise  to  all  other  agencies.  In  the 
case  of  the  two  aforementioned  Sub-programs,  enviromental  assessment 
has  become,  indirectly  and  of  necessity,  the  major  feature  of  their 
programs . 

A similar  pattern  has  emerged  in  the  realm  of  records  management, 
whether  it  be  the  management  of  state  or  local  records.  As  the 
records  management  agency  for  North  Carolina  state  government  and 
for  all  local  governments,  the  rapid  rise  in  the  creation  of  records 
has  created  a proportionate  rise  in  demand  for  records  management 
services.  Projecting  from  current  rates  there  will  be  a 328%  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  state  agency  records  by  1978  over  those 
produced  fifteen  years  earlier.  As  a greater  burden  for  governance 
has  been  placed  upon  local  governments  by  federal  and  state  programs 
in  recent  years,  the  level  of  records  production  on  the  local  level 
is  much  more  dramatic.  Nevertheless,  it  is  Important  for  the  records 
management  program  to  continue  at  an  optimal  level  due  to  its  im- 
portant cost-saving  features  over  conventional  records  storage 
systems. 

A similar  picture  occurs  in  another  area  of  historic  preservation. 

As  more  and  more  properties  are  identified  as  being  of  historical 
value — particularly  among  those  properties  owned  and  maintained 
by  state  government — the  demand  for  technical  services  in  their 
preservation  and  protection  increases.  In  addition  to  increasing 
service  in  the  environmental  assessment  area,  the  demand  for  as- 
sistance in  the  preservation  of  National  Register  properties 
throughout  state  government  is  increasing  dramatically.  The  burden 
for  providing  this  assistance  falls  on  the  Archaeology,  Historic 
Preservation,  and  Historic  Sites  Sub-programs. 

During  fiscal  year  1975-76  the  responsibility  for  visitor  services 
in  the  state  capital  area  was  transferred  to  the  Division  of  Archives 
and  History  by  all  other  agencies  of  state  government.  Through  this 
transfer,  the  Division  becomes  responsible  for  operating  a Capital 
Area  Visitor  Center,  for  maintaining  the  Bicentennial  Mall,  for 
operating  the  State  Capitol  as  a historic  site,  and  for  coordinating 
visitation  to  all  agencies  of  state  government.  Current  projections 
are  for  visitation  to  the  area  to  Increase  from  25  to  50%  per  year 
for  the  next  five  years o 

C.  (Response  to  Question  3:  How  do  efforts  to  broaden  the  impact  of 

history  on  citizens  outside  the  Raleigh  vicinity  affect  the  Sub- 
programs of  Archives  and  History?) 

All  programs  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History  affect  citizens 
throughout  the  state.  Raleigh-based  service  Sub-programs  impact 
citizens  through  providing  essential  services  whether  it  be  in 
document  restoration,  artifact  preservation,  technical  assistance  in 
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building  preservation,  or  the  providing  of  information. 

Through  the  twenty-two  state  historic  sites  citizens  are  provided  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  an  educational  experience  in  nearly 
every  corner  of  the  state.  Without  any  promotion  from  the  Division, 
the  demand  for  other  sites  and  for  site  treatment  of  historical  themes 
is  increasing  dramatically.  Concurrent  demands  involve  the  develop- 
ment of  broader  programs  at  existing  historic  sites. 

Through  the  Mobile  Museum  of  History  the  programs  of  the  Division  and 
of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  can  be  taken  into  every  ham- 
let in  the  state.  Requests  for  visitation  by  the  museum  have  long 
since  outstripped  available  resources  to  transport  the  museum. 

Through  the  historical  publications  Sub-program,  books,  pamphlets, 
and  periodicals  are  made  available  for  all  citizens.  The  demand  for 
such  publications  has  led  to  a doubling  of  receipts  in  the  past  two 
years.  If  current  rates  continue,  moreover,  more  than  22,000 
pamphlets  will  be  sold  during  the  1976-77  fiscal  year  as  opposed  to 
a sale  of  12,882  in  1973-74. 
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Archival  and  Records  Management  Subprogram 


I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 


A.  Statement  of  Purpose; 

To  acquire,  preserve,  and  make  available  archives  and  manuscripts 
documenting  the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  to  conduct  programs 
and  services  for  the  efficient  and  economical  management  of  state, 
county,  and  local  records. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods: 

a.  Acquires  and  preserves  public  records  and  private  manuscripts 
which  are  of  permanent  historical  and  research  value; 

b.  Appraises,  arranges,  and  describes  these  records  in  finding  aids, 
guides,  and  indexes  to  facilitate  use  of  the  records  by  state  and 
local  government  and  by  the  public; 

c.  Provides  reference  service  on  the  records,  which  includes  consult- 
ing with  patrons,  retrieving  information  for  use  by  patrons,  replying 
to  requests  for  information  by  mail,  copying  and  certifying  records 

on  request,  preparing  circulars  and  explanatory  publications  relating 
to  the  significance  of  records; 

d.  Provides  assistance  to  state  agencies  and  officials  and  local 
(county  and  municipal)  agencies  and  officials  in  matters  relating  to 
the  creation,  utilization,  maintenance,  preservation,  and  disposition 
of  public  records; 

e.  Inventories,  schedules,  and  assists  in  disposing  of  records  (either 
by  destruction  or  permanent  preservation) ; 

f.  Assists  in  developing  and  installing  record-making  and  record- 
keeping systems; 

g.  Provides  microfilming  services  for  security  protection  of  essential 
records  or  for  cost  reduction  purposes,  including  providing  central 
microfile  of  engineering  drawings  and  plans; 

h.  Operates  the  State  Records  Center  for  low-cost  storage  and  servicing 
of  semi-active  and  non-current  records,  principally  of  state  agencies 
and  institutions; 

i.  Conducts  technical  services  in  support  of  other  elements  of  the 
subprogram  by  (1)  processing  and  duplicating  as  necessary  microfilm 
produced  in  state  and  local  agency  projects,  (2)  filming  and  processing 
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records  on  order  for  the  general  public,  (3)  repairing  and  restoring 
records,  manuscripts,  newspapers,  and  valuable  county  records,  (4) 
locating  and  identifying  newspapers  for  microfilm  editions  of  North 
Carolina  newspapers,  and  (5)  duplicating  by  photostat  and  reader- 
printer  public  and  official  orders  for  copies  of  doc\aments. 

The  administrative  structure  within  which  activities  are  conducted 
includes  an  administrative  and  support  element,  consisting  of  the 
section  chief  and  secretary,  and  four  branches:  Archives,  Local 

Records,  State  Records,  and  Technical  Services.  The  State  Records 
Branch  is  located  in  the  State  Records  Center  (215  North  Blount 
Street  and  second  floor,  120  West  Lane  Street) ; other  activities 
are  conducted  in  the  Archives  and  History-State  Library  Building. 

The  Local  Records  Branch  has  three  field  microfilmers  who  visit 
county  seats  to  microfilm  essential  county  operating;  the  local 
records  program  is,  however,  being  re-studied  and  changes  in  it  may 
eventually  be  made.  The  program  is  wholly  state  operated,  although 
applications  have  been  made  for  federal  grants  for  two  special  projects. 

C . Statement  of  History: 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  was  established  in  1903  and 
was  restructured  in  1907.  A major  part  of  its  responsibilities  was  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  docxamentary  materials  of  North  Carolina's 
past;  since  1907,  such  materials  have  been  acquired,  arranged,  described, 
and  made  available  through  the  North  Carolina  State  Archives.  During  the 
period  prior  to  about  1933,  many  valuable  county  records  were  brought 
into  the  Archives,  but  the  local  records  program  as  it  is  now  structured 
was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1959.  Since  then,  the  local 
program  has  microfilmed  essential  records  in  all  100  counties,  has 
insured  the  preservation  of  security  copies  of  essential  records,  and 
has  made  possible  the  preservation  of  thousands  of  documents  and  bound 
volumes  in  the  State  Archives. 

The  program  for  the  management  of  state  agency  records  began  in  1943 
when  the  Historical  Commission  began  to  assist  agencies  in  disposing 
of  unwanted  accumulations  of  old  records.  In  1953,  the  State  Records 
Center  (120  West  Lane  Street)  was  established  as  a warehouse  to  store 
records  at  low  cost  until  they  could  either  be  destroyed  or  transferred 
to  the  Archives.  The  1959  General  Assembly  affirmed  the  responsibility 
of  Archives  and  History  for  records  management  activities,  including  the 
operation  of  the  records  center  and  a centralized  microfilming  service. 

In  1961,  legislation  was  approved  broadening  the  definition  of  records 
management  responsibilities  both  for  local  and  state  agencies. 

Technical  services  as  now  structured  originated  with  the  installation 
of  a Barrow  laminating  machine  in  1950.  For  several  years,  the  document 
restoration  function  was  performed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  local  records 
program,  but  in  1968  the  present  Technical  Services  Branch  was  established. 
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combining  several  previously  separate  projects.  The  1959  General 
Assembly  funded  the  newspaper  microfilming  project  and  at  the  same 
time  equipment  was  purchased  to  process  both  16  mm.  and  35  mm. 
microfilm.  With  the  move  to  the  Archives  and  History-State  Library 
Building  in  1968,  these  separate  activities  were  brought  together 
as  the  Technical  Services  Branch. 

D . Statement  of  Statutory  Authority: 

Statutory  authority  for  the  archival  and  records  management  siibprogram 
is  contained  in  Chapters  121  and  132,  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina. 
The  subprogram  operates  under  the  provisions  of  7 NCAC  4B. 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

1.  How  will  the  increased  emphasis  on  research  affect  the  archival  fiinc- 
tion  of  the  subprogram? 


There  has  been  a continual  increase  in  the  usage  pattern  of  the  State 
Archives  since  1969  as  the  result  of  (a)  interest  in  the  bicentennial, 

(b)  impact  of  an  outreach  program,  including  local  history  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  (c)  increased  leisure,  (d)  increased 
mobility  of  the  older  generation  of  the  American  public.  There  has  been 
an  increased  number  of  Search  Room  patrons,  with  the  momber  of  patrons 
averaging  about  55  a day: 


Total  attendance: 

1972- 1973  - 9,164  visitors 

1973- 1974  - 9,848  visitors 

1974- 1975  - 12,437  visitors 

1975- 1976  - 13,101  visitors  (estimated) 

The  number  of  inquiries  by  mail  also  has  increased,  with  more  complex 
questions  being  asked: 


1972-1973  - 

6,791 

letters 

1973-1974  - 

7,477 

letters 

1974-1975  - 

10,188 

letters 

1975-1976  - 

11,052 

letters  (estimated) 

Many  of  these  inquiries,  both  in  person  and  by  letters,  are  genealogical 
in  nature,  but  new  techniques  of  historical  research,  particularly  the 
quantification  of  statistical  data,  have  resulted  in  significant  growth 
in  the  service  demands  for  all  records  in  custody.  The  number  of  full- 
time staff  members  assigned  to  the  Search  Room,  where  the  reference 
function  is  performed,  is  actually  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
despite  a growth  of  about  100%  in  workload. 

The  increased  usage  of  the  records  is  contributing  to  their  rapid  physi- 
cal deterioration.  Although  efforts  are  made  to  protect  the  records, 
physically,  the  constant  turning  of  pages,  the  constant  unfolding  of  large 
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documents,  the  constant  usage  of  microfilm  are  adding  to  the  fragility  of 
the  records  and  some  of  the  microfilm  is  almost  illegible  because  of 
scratching.  The  high  rate  of  use  requires  preservation  activities  to 
prevent  further  physical  deterioration. 

As  the  reference  demands  of  the  State  Archives  increase,  there  is  urgent 
need  that  the  records  become  more  available  by  increased  and  more  sophisticat- 
ed arrangement,  description,  and  indexing  activities.  The  local  records  in 
the  Archives  are  well  arranged,  to  a considerable  degree  they  are  self- 
indexing, and  are  generally  available  for  use.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
about  5,000  cubic  feet  of  local  records  covering  generally  the  period  1900 
to  1920  that  require  appraisal,  arrangement,  and  description  and  merging 
with  existing  materials.  In  addition,  major  records  of  the  superior  courts 
under  the  new  and  revised  court  system  will  begin  to  reach  the  Archives  dur- 
ing the  1977-1979  biennium  for  permanent  preservation. 

State  agency  records  require  the  greatest  amount  of  work  to  make  them  of 
maximum  usefulness  not  only  to  researchers  but  to  the  state  agencies  that 
created  them.  Large  volumes  of  educational  and  social  services  records 
require  initial  arrangement  and  description.  Records  such  as  those  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  which  have  been  in  the  Archives  for  many  years,  require 
rearrangement  and  redescription,  as  do  the  Legislative  Papers.  There  are, 
moreover,  about  5,000  cubic  feet  of  records  physically  in  the  State  Records 
Center  that  need  to  be  arranged  and  described  for  use  both  by  the  scholarly 
community  and  the  agencies  that  created  them.  Arrangement  and  description 
work  on  significant  record  groups  has  slowed  because  of  the  increased 
reference  requirements;  arrangement  of  the  public  records  of  the  governor's 
office,  for  example,  is  about  a year  behind  because  the  person  assigned  to 
the  project  has  to  spend  an  unusual  amount  of  time  assigned  to  the  project 
has  to  spend  an  unusual  amount  of  time  responding  to  letters  and  assisting 
patrons. 

2.  What  effect  will  the  broadening  of  the  records  management  function  and 
the  completion  of  Phase  II  of  the  local  records  program  have  on  the  local 
and  state  records  programs? 

By  the  end  of  June,  1977,  the  local  records  microfilmers  probably  will  have 
visited  each  county  in  the  state  two  times  to  microfilm  essential  county 
records  and  Phase  II  of  the  local  program  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  completed.  Detailed  plans  are  now  being  developed  to  reorient  and 
restructure  the  records  program  with  local  agencies  which  will  involve,  in 
part,  updating  the  records  schedules  for  counties  and  increasing  the  advisory 
and  consultative  services  to  local  government  both  in  regard  to  records  dis- 
position and  to  the  development  and  installation  of  records  systems.  This 
will  involve  working  closely  with  various  agencies  such  as  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  Courts  and  will  involve  some  rearrangement  of  personnel.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  security  microfilming  program  will  continue  since  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  program  but  that  its  scope  and  frequency  will  alter. 
Among  other  things,  the  county  and  municipal  records  disposition  guides  will 
require  revision. 
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In  regard  to  records  programs  for  state  agencies,  all  records  management 
functions  did  not  return  from  the  Department  of  Administration  until  the 
Fall  of  1975,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Bondurant's  letter  of  May,  1974.  This  has 
imposed  an  unexpected  workload  in  conducting  training  workshops  and  in 
revising  and  updating  them.  Further,  as  the  effects  of  reorganization 
are  felt  in  lower  echelons  of  government  records  schedules  that  were 
once  considered  to  be  stabilized  are  requiring  extensive  revision,  some 
to  the  degree  that  whole  new  disposal  and  retention  plans  have  to  be 
written.  There  is  increasing  demand  for  advisory  services  in  more 
esoteric  aspects  of  records  management,  particularly  as  the  volume  of 
records  in  state  agencies  and  institutions  increase  at  an  accelerated 
rate. 

Construction  and  occupancy  of  the  new  State  Records  Center  poses  problems 
the  effect  of  which  is  not  yet  entirely  clear.  By  the  time  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  new  building  is  shelved,  the  records  center  will  be  opera- 
ting on  seven  levels  upon  which  all  of  the  shelving  is  double-valved 
instead  of  two  levels  upon  which  less  than  half  of  the  shelving  is 
double-valved.  The  new  building  introduces  problems  of  moving  records 
up  and  down  four  floors  and  a basement;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
move  had  to  be  accomplished  has  created  unanticipated  problems  in  planning 
the  time- frame  within  which  occupancy  of  the  second  floor  of  the  old  build- 
ing can  be  phased  out.  Although  the  major  emphasis  of  the  program  for 
state  agencies  continues  to  center  around  records  disposition  and  records 
storage,  there  is  evidence  of  increased  demands  for  advisory  and  consulta- 
tive services  in  other  records  management  systems. 

3.  What  effect  will  technical  developments  and  technical  needs  have  on  the 
subprogram? 


Much  of  the  technical  equipment,  particularly  that  relating  to  micrographics 
and  document  restoration,  is  obsolete  and  requires  replacement.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  is  that  equipment  now  on  the  market  is  not  as  suitable  for 
program  needs  as  is  some  of  the  older  equipment.  The  portable  cameras  used 
in  the  local  program  are  no  longer  manufactured  and  parts  are  not  available 
for  repair „ The  readers  used  throughout  the  Archives  and  Records  Section 
are  no  longer  manufactured,  and  only  motorized  readers  which  cost  more  and  are 
more  susceptible  to  damage  are  now  available.  The  Model  C camera  used  to 
microfilm  newspapers  is  obsolete.  The  reader-printer  in  Technical  Services, 
which  is  used  to  make  prints  from  microfilm  for  patrons,  is  obsolete  and 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  remaining  in  North  Carolina. 

Up-dating  of  obsolete  equipment  on  a carefully  selected  basis  is  necessary. 

We  cannot,  however,  abandon  the  portable  cameras  for  the  local  program  until 
a decision  is  reached  regarding  the  reorientation  of  the  program.  Addi- 
tional equipment  is  needed,  however,  to  make  technical  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram self-sufficient. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  add  computerized  indexes  to  records  in  addition  to 
the  marriage  bond  index,  upon  which  work  has  been  suspended  for  lack  of  funds. 
The  scope  of  such  indexes  will  dictate  the  kind  of  hardware  and  software  that 
will  be  needed  to  develop  and  implement  these  programs. 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  Program 
Scholarly  Publications  Sub-program 


I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose ; 

The  purpose  is  to  promote  and  encourage  the  writing  of  and  to  publish 
North  Carolina  history. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods: 


To  carry  out  the  Program  as  defined  by  law,  the  Sub-program  publishes 
a quarterly  journal  with  articles  on  North  Carolina  history,  a bi- 
monthly newsletter,  a volume  of  messages  of  each  governor  at  the  end 
of  each  gubernatorial  term,  documentary  volumes  of  materials  used  for 
basic  research  in  North  Carolina  history,  pamphlets  and  brief  county 
histories  for  schoolchildren,  a roster  of  North  Carolina  troops  who 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  North  Carolina's  colonial  records,  and  maps 
and  charts.  Its  overseas  researcher  is  stationed  in  London  to  obtain 
materials  on  North  Carolina's  early  history.  Historians,  editors, 
and  book  reviewers  are  found  who  prepare  materials  for  publication  for 
token  fees. 

C.  History; 

In  1903  a law  was  passed  which  established  the  North  Carolina  Histori- 
cal Commission;  this  law,  in  assigning  duties  to  the  Commission,  pro- 
vided that  it  was  to  collect  and  transcribe  materials  and  that  "the 
documents  collected  and  approved  shall  be  published.  ..."  The  first 
documentary  volumes  were  issued  in  1909;  the  governors  documentaries 
have  been  pxiblished  since  the  administration  of  Gov.  T.  W.  Bickett 
(1917-1921);  pamphlets  were  first  issued  in  1909;  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Review  has  been  published  continuously  since  1924;  Carolina 
Comments , since  1952;  the  new  Colonial  Records  series  was  undertaken 
by  the  Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary  Commission  (1960-1963) , with  the 
idea  that  the  project  would  be  continued  by  Archives  and  History  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Commission,  and  both  staff  and  function  for  this 
particular  project  have  been  continued  as  part  of  Archives  and  History 
since  that  time;  the  Civil  War  Roster  Project  was  likewise  initiated  by 
a commission  (the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission,  which  functioned 
from  1961  through  1965)  with  the  intention  of  its  being  continued  to 
completion  by  Archives  and  History,  and  the  staff  and  project  have 
likewise  continued  to  work  as  part  of  the  program  of  Archives  and 
History  since  the  expiration  of  the  Commission;  various  leaflets  and 
miscellaneous  historical  materials  have  been  published  throughout  the 
existence  of  the  agency. 

The  program  has  been  broadened  through  the  years  in  an  effort  to  meet 
demands  from  the  public  for  materials  on  the  history  of  North  Carolina, 
to  provide  supplementary  materials  for  use  in  the  schools,  and  to  make 
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available  published  resources  in  public,  college,  and  university 
libraries  throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Interest  in  maps, 
for  example,  led  to  the  piablication  of  a set  of  fifteen  maps  in  1966. 

D.  Statutory  Authority; 

G.S.  121-4  and  121-6  (a)  require  the  Department  to  promote  the  writing 
of  North  Carolina  history  and  to  edit  and  pijblish  books,  pamphlets, 
manuscripts,  maps,  and  other  materials  on  the  history  of  the  State; 
the  law  requires  that  these  publications  be  printed  and  distributed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  and  further  provides  that 
revenues  arising  from  sales  may  be  used  for  the  program.  G.S.  121-6 
(b)  requires  that  a documentary  volume  of  addresses  and  public  papers 
of  each  governor  be  edited  for  pxablication  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
gxibernatorial  term. 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1;  What  trends  and  issues  will  affect  the 
demand  for  historical  publications? 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  increased  the  public's  aware- 
ness of  North  Carolina's  history,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
interest  will  continue  to  grow.  History  has  been  stressed  at  the 
local  level,  with  classes  on  local  history  and  biography  being 
offered  through  the  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 
Between  September  1,  1972,  and  April  28,  1976,  there  have  been  113 
of  these  classes  in  local  history  and  biography.  Held  in  46  counties, 
the  enrollment  totaled  2,270.  Prior  to  1972  there  was  no  such  pro- 
gram. (Additional  classes  were  planned  for  the  spring  of  1976  but 
had  to  be  cancelled  because  of  the  budgetary  crunch.) 

A new  statewide  genealogical  society  was  formed  in  1974,  and  its 
members  are  particularly  interested  in  documentary  publications  or  any 
books  which  have  information  about  families.  The  number  of  local 
historical  societies  continues  to  grow.  The  number  of  statewide  and 
local  organizations  grew  from  98  in  1971  to  142  in  1974,  and  to  172 
in  1976.  An  increased  mamber  of  tourists  to  historic  places  is  note- 
worthy. All  of  these  developments  have  influenced  and  will  continue 
to  influence  the  interest  in  and  demand  for  historical  publications. 

Several  professional  organizations  in  North  Carolina  have  been  working 
with  public  school  people  in  an  effort  to  see  that  more  stress  is  put 
on  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  schools,  and  this  project  plus 
special  marketing  efforts  conducted  by  the  section  in  1975-1976  have 
made  an  ever  increasing  number  of  teachers  and  libraries  aware  of  the 
availability  of  materials  on  North  Carolina  history  published  by  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History. 
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Sale  of  Publications  and  Receipts  Realized* 

1973-1974  1974-1975  1975-1976**  1976-1977*** 


Number  of 

pamphlets  sold  12,882 

Number  of 

publications 

distributed  22,119 

Master  kits  sold  141 


Receipts 


$40,220 


14,897 


29,300 

147 

$45,188 


20,000  22,000 

30,000  31,000 

160  180 

$51,000  $52,000 


*Excludes  lists  of  publications  and  governors  documentaries 
**Estimates  based  on  figures  for  first  six  months 

***Estimates  based  on  continuation  of  funding  for  marketing,  printing, 
and  staff  at  levels  available  prior  to  budget  crunch;  otherwise,  a 
dramatic  decrease  can  be  expected. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2;  What  trends  will  determine  titles  to  be 
published  and  other  work  to  be  done? 

Though  interest  in  the  Bicentennial  has  created  particular  demand  for 
materials  on  the  colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods,  and  though  there 
is  current  interest  in  blacks  and  other  minorities,  women,  and  the 
history  of  counties,  the  demand  cannot  be  met  because  of  severe  cuts 
in  funds  available  for  printing,  both  in  the  1975-1976  budget  and  in 
that  for  1976-1977.  With  a cut  of  over  $45,000  in  the  spring  of  1976, 
with  no  carry-over  money  to  pay  deferred  obligations , and  with  re- 
fusal to  permit  use  of  surplus  receipts  in  the  spring  of  1976,  the 
fiscal  year  1976-1977  budget  will  have  to  meet  unfulfilled  obligations. 
That  budget  included  a decreased  amount  for  printing,  salaries,  and 
contractual  services  because  of  legislative  cuts  made  at  the  end  of  the 
1973  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  An  additional  cut  on  printing  has 
been  proposed  in  the  spring  of  1976  by  legislative  committee. 

The  cuts  in  contractual  service  and  salary  funds  mean  loss  of  the  work  of 
two  employees  ardwHl  also  prevent  continuation  of  marketing,  indexing, 
overseas  copying  of  colonial  documents,  and  temporary  stockroom  help 
during  1976-1977.  Budgetary  restrictions  plus  inflated  costs  of  print- 
ing and  paper  will  mean  that  printing  which  would  normally  have  been 
done  in  1976-1977  will  not  be  done.  The  demand  for  new  materials  and 
for  reprints  will  not  be  met.  In  other  words,  all  trends  will  have 
to  be  ignored  until  funds  are  restored  to  pay  for  projects  which  had 
been  planned  but  which  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  spring  of  1976  and 
the  fiscal  year  1976-1977. 
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C.  (Response  to  Question  3:  How  will  the  Historical  Publications  Siib- 

program  respond  to  these  trends? 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  grants  and  contributions  to  help  off- 
set the  decrease  in  state  support,  but  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
adequate  income  from  these  sources.  Because  of  the  financial 
disaster  prior  to  July  1,  1976,  and  subsequent  cuts  in  the  1976-1977 
budget,  practicality  will  dictate  that  outstanding  commitments  be 
fulfilled  before  any  new  projects  be  undertaken  to  meet  the  need  for 
new  and  reprinted  materials.  Ways  of  responding  will  be  determined 
by  the  level  of  support  provided  in  the  1977-1979  biennium. 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Historic  Resources  Program 
Historic  Sites  Subprogram 


I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 


A . Statement  of  Purpose; 

The  purpose  of  the  Historic  Sites  Section  is  to  provide  education  in 
North  Carolina  history  to  the  general  public  and  to  students,  through 
acquiring,  developing,  preserving,  maintaining,  and  interpreting 
historic  properties  of  statewide  significance. 

B . Statement  of  Means  and  Methods; 

Introduction.  This  subprogram  presents  and  interprets  to  the  general 
public  the  history  of  North  Carolina  through  visitor  center  exhibits, 
audiovisuals,  and  lectures;  site  tours;  and  demonstrations  of  arts, 
crafts,  home  industries,  and  military  activities.  The  subprogram 
also  supervises  restoration  of  state-owned  properties  and  archaeology 
at  state  sites. 

Site  Operations.  Each  site  is  different  in  size,  complexity,  number 
of  buildings,  and  operational  problems,  but  all  (with  one  exception) 
are  staffed  and  open  to  the  public  on  a f ive-and-a-half  day  week. 

Example:  Aycock  Birthplace  has  eight  buildings,  seven  of  which  are 

historical,  on  ten  acres  of  land  with  an  annual  visitation 
of  20,000;  while  Fort  Fisher  has  only  one  building,  400 
acres  of  land,  and  over  150,000  yearly  visitation. 

Most  sites  have  a separate  visitor  center-museum  as  a complement  to 
the  actual  historic  area. 

The  major  activities  of  site  personnel  include  talks  to  civic  clubs, 
schools,  and  other  organizations,  writing  of  articles  for  local  news 
media,  research,  scheduling  guide  service  and  tours,  site  surveil- 
lance both  during  and  after  closing  hours,  and  maintenance  of  grounds 
and  buildings. 

Site  Interpretation.  This  operational  unit  has  overall  responsibil- 
ity for  determining  how  state  historic  sites  are  presented  to  the 
public — what  visitors  see,  hear,  and  do  at  each  site  and  what 
information  and  Impressions  are  communicated  to  them.  This  unit 
provides  planning,  coordination,  and  materials  conducive  to  (1) 
the  communication  of  historical  and  other  facts,  (2)  visitor 
safety  and  comfort,  (3)  security  and  preservation  of  the  site,  and 
(4)  protection  of  the  environment. 

C . History  and  Statutory  Authority: 

Chapter  121,  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina;  the  Executive  Organi- 
zation Act  of  1973;  and  the  National  Preservation  Act  (P.  L.  89-665). 
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The  State  Historic  Sites  Program  was  begun  in  1955.  In  1975,  the 
Historic  Sites  Section  was  reorganized  to  allow  for  greater  con- 
centration of  effort  on  state  owned  and  operated  historic  sites. 
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Historic  Sites  Subprogram 

II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1:  What,  if  any,  significant  changes  are  taking 

place  in  public  utilization  of  State  Historic  Sites?) 

Public  use  of  all  site  facilities  and  programs  has  increased,  and 
there  are  strong  indications  that  this  growth  trend  will  continue. 
There  are  significant  recent  increases  in  site  visitation;  more 
groups  (especially  educational  institutions)  are  requesting  special 
tours  and/or  use  of  Historic  Site  facilities;  and  communities  and 
regional  organizations  have  demonstrated  a rising  interest  in  sites 
as  evidenced  by  their  requests  for  program  services  and  their  com- 
mitments of  time  and/or  funds  to  individual  site  projects.  There 
is  a heightened  interest  in  regional  and  state  history;  there  is  a 
new  public  awareness  that  State  Historic  Sites  are  both  cultural 
and  economic  assets  to  their  immediate  communities  and  to  their 
regions.  In  1974,  total  site  visitation  was  447,613;  in  1975, 

480,082,  an  increase  of  7.25  percent. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2:  What  effect  do  the  current  and  projected 

levels  of  public  utilization  have  upon  the  sub-program?) 

Increased  utilization  places  additional  demands  on  site  staffs,  parti- 
cularly on  those  personnel  directly  connected  with  public  tours.  In 
the  past,  it  often  was  possible  for  one  person  to  have  job  responsi- 
bilities connected  both  with  public  tours  and  with  site  maintenance, 
with  the  maintenance  chores  being  performed  during  periods  of  "slack" 
visitation.  Now,  of  necessity,  personnel  are  becoming  more  special- 
ized, since  full  time  staff  members  are  needed  both  for  public 
presentations  as  well  as  site  operation  and  maintenance. 

A second  stress  point  created  by  Increased  utilization  is  the  fact 
that  professional  personnel  must  spend  proportionally  greater  amounts 
of  their  time  in  maintaining  current  levels  of  program  support  in 
such  areas  as  restoration,  research,  furnishings,  and  architectural 
services.  This  restricts  the  time  available  to  upgrade  existing 
programs  and  to  work  with  innovative  site  development.  The  limita- 
tion affects  both  on-site  and  Raleigh-based  staff. 

Third,  as  an  indirect  result  of  increased  site  utilization,  more 
people  are  being  made  aware  of  the  professional  consultation  and 
planning  services  offered  by  Historic  Sites  to  private,  nonprofit 
historical  and  civic  groups.  Consequently  the  Section  is  being 
called  upon  to  provide  these  services  at  increasingly  higher  levels. 

Finally,  increased  utilization  raises  maintenance  demands  placing 
additional  loads  on  equipment  and  personnel.  It  must  also  be 
observed  that  the  completion  of  a capital  improvement  development 
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project  at  a site  creates  rises  in  maintenance  and  operational  costs 
because  of  the  additional  physical  plant  as  well  as  the  resulting  jump 
in  site  utilization  by  visitors. 

C.  (Response  to  Question  3;  What  provisions  can  be  made  to  limit  sub- 
program cost  increases  while  providing  equal  or  increased  levels  of 
service?) 

Before  effective  and  real  cost  savings  can  be  realized,  it  first  will 
be  necessary  to  correct  an  inbalance,  since  the  operational  budget  of 
the  sub-program  has  not  yet  achieved  parity  with  recent  investments 
in  development.  The  State  Historic  Sites  as  capital  investments  remain 
under-utilized,  in  spite  of  Increasing  public  interest  and  visitation, 
principally  because  support  programs,  in  the  form  of  staff  and  con- 
tinuing funds,  have  not  kept  pace  with  capital  growth.  Some  examples: 
Temporary  salary  funds  were  halved  in  fiscal  1975-1976  as  a cost-cutting 
measure;  most  sites  were  able  to  maintain  a full  operating  schedule 
only  because  of  labor  available  through  a temporary  federal  employment 
program  (CETA,  Title  VI).  One  site  in  operation  6 1/2  days  per  week, 
has  only  a single  permanent  employee.  In  Raleigh,  one  temporary 
employee  serves  as  historical  researcher  for  all  twenty  sites,  yet, 
basic  research  reports  have  been  prepared  for  only  half  of  these  sites. 
Conversely  the  state,  aided  by  federal  grants,  invested  over  $2  million 
in  site  capital  improvements  during  fiscal  1975-1976. 

"Parity"  between  capital  investments  and  continuing  program  approp- 
riations should  not  require  massive  investments  of  funds,  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  spread  the  budget  increases  over  a period  of 
four  to  six  years.  By  replacing  many  outside  services  and  contracts 
with  in-house  personnel,  normally  escalating  costs  could  then  be 
held  in  check.  For  example,  instead  of  relying  on  local  outside 
services,  all  sites  could  utilize  the  services  of  one  staff  automotive 
mechanic.  (The  sites  currently  have  a total  of  twenty-two  on-the- 
road  vehicles,  some  twenty  tractors,  and  innumerable  gasoline-powered 
tools . 

The  entire  sub-program  is  being  examined  in  terms  of  providing  an 
increased  coverage  of  North  Carolina  history  and  making  this  knowledge 
available  to  more  of  the  state's  citizens  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  state's  most  important  historic  resources  and  limiting 
the  growth  of  the  sub-program.  To  carry  out  all  four  objectives 
successfully,  it  will  be  necessary  initially  to  utilize  fully  those 
modern  and  historic  resources  which  now  lie  within  the  sub-program. 
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I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose 

To  use  the  State  Capitol  Building  as  the  chief  interpretive  tool 
to  develop  and  make  available  to  the  general  public  educational 
programs  interpreting  the  history  of  state  government  and  its 
present  structure  and  services  to  the  public.  To  promote  visit- 
ation throughout  the  capital  area — especially  to  civic  and 
nonprofit  cultural  sites — and  to  provide  visitor  services  to  the 
publico 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods 


This  Sub-program  has  two  branches — the  State  Capitol  Building 
and  the  Capital  Area  Visitor  Center.  Both  emphasize  (1)  the 
history  of  the  development  of  state  government,  (2)  how  the 
government  serves  the  people  of  the  state  and  the  general  public, 
and  (3)  the  community  and  cultural  attractions  in  and  around  the 
capital  area.  The  Capitol  branch  features  the  history  and  archi- 
tecture of  that  building  and  its  furnishings.  Interpretive 
activities  at  the  Capitol  include  orientation  programs  (audio- 
visuals, lectures,  and  leaflets),  gallery  tours,  exhibits,  study 
collections  of  museum  type  artifacts,  dramatic  presentations, 
sale  of  educational  materials  related  to  the  Capitol  and  state 
government,  ceremonies,  celebrations,  and  special  events  in- 
volving the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
government  (all  of  which  were  formerly  housed  in  the  Capitol) . 
Volunteer  docents — members  of  various  capital  area  organizations 
and  at  large  individuals — assist  the  staff  historical  research, 
preparation  of  interpretive  materials , and  presentation  of  gallery 
tours,  demonstrations,  and  related  programs.  The  Capital  Area 
Visitor  Center  branch  concentrates  on  (1)  scheduling,  coordinating, 
and  providing  visitor  services  for  school  group  visitors  to  the  six 
traditional  points  of  interest  (Capitol,  Legislative  Building, 
Governor's  Executive  Mansion,  and  the  three  state  museioms)  ; (2) 

promoting  and  facilitating  visitation  by  a broad  cross  section  of 
the  general  public  to  the  larger  capital  area;  (3)  orienting  all 
visitors  geographically,  historically,  and  culturally  by  way  of 
audiovisual  programs , lectures , workshops , special  walking  tours , 
plus  many  of  the  events  and  programs  of  the  Capitol.  The  Center 
offers  special  programs  to  groups  as  incentives  to  encourage  "off 
season"  visitation  to  diminish  the  "spring  rush."  Section  staff 
members  work  closely  with  the  staffs  of  the  major  governmental 
and  community  visitation  points  in  scheduling  and  upgrading  the 
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effectiveness  of  visitation,  with  the  Department  of  Piiblic  In- 
struction in  devising  more  and  better  ways  to  promote  and  coordinate 
school  group  visitation,  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  City  of 
Raleigh  to  develop  a broader  base  of  visitation  and  attractions,  and 
with  the  communications  media  to  build  public  awareness  of  the 
services  of  the  Section.  Staff  members  spend  considerable  time 
presenting  slide  talks  and  discussions  not  only  to  the  visiting  p-ublic 
but  also  to  educational,  historical,  civic,  service,  and  related 
organizations  throughout  North  Carolina. 

C.  Statement  of  History 


The  1961  General  Assembly  passed  legislation  directing  that  the  House 
and  Senate  chambers  be  preserved  and  administered  as  "historic 
shrines."  Later  legislation  placed  all  interior  areas  (except  for 
first  floor  offices  and  workspaces  and  all  washrooms)  in  the  custody 
of  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources , Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  to  be  maintained  insofar  as  practicable  in  their  restored 
appearance.  The  Division  provided  extensive  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  Department  of  Administration  on  structural  restoration  work 
authorized  by  the  1971  and  1973  General  Assemblies  and  completed  in 
1976.  An  administrator  and  secretary  were  hired  in  late  1975  and 
early  1976  to  initiate  programs  for  furnishing,  interpreting,  and 
reopening  the  building  for  visitation  beginning  July  1,  1976.  In 
keeping  with  legislative  mandate,  the  Department  of  Administration 
cooperated  with  and  assisted  the  Division  in  the  above-mentioned 
activities.  In  this  same  spirit  and  in  response  to  demonstrated 
public  need,  the  Department  of  Administration  in  1976  provided  space 
in  the  Andrews-London  House,  301  North  Blount  Street,  to  house  the 
Capital  Area  Visitor  Center  and  transferred  to  the  Division  three 
receptionist  personnel  to  staff  it.  The  Center  augments  the  Capitol 
interpretive  programs  on  state  government  and  adds  long-needed 
scheduling,  coordination,  orientation,  information,  and  other  visitor 
services  for  visitors  to  the  entire  capital  area. 

D.  Statement  of  Statutory  Authority 


G.S.  121-9  (h) 

G.S.  121-7 

G.S.  121-4  (5),  121-4  (8),  and  121-4  (13) 
G.S.  143-B-62  (2)  d 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1:  How  will  changes  in  public  visitation 

patterns  affect  the  State  Capitol  and  Capital  Area  Visitor  Center?) 

Prior  to  the  1972-76  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  annual  visitation 
was  estimated  at  nearly  100,000  people.  Annual  visitation  to  some 
historical  attractions  has  increased  50  to  100  percent  for  FY  1975- 
76  and  significant  increases  are  taking  place  at  most  attractions. 

This  trend  is  believed  to  be  attributable  to  the  public  having  more 
leisure  time,  more  awareness  of  free  historical  attractions,  and  a 
decreasing  tendency  to  restrict  travel  because  of  the  economic  and 
energy  situations.  Additional  factors  are  believed  to  be  involved 
where  the  Capitol  is  concerned:  (1)  it  is  the  most  significant  and 

famous  civic  building  in  the  state  in  terms  of  its  history  and 
architecture,  (2)  its  restoration  and  gala  bicentennial  reopening 
ceremonies  (July  1-5,  1976)  focused  even  more  public  attention  on  it, 

(3)  it  has  recently  been  named  a National  Historic  Landmark,  adding 
to  its  legislative  designation  as  an  "historic  shrine."  (4)  for  the 
first  time  modest  organized  historical  interpretation  programs  are 
available  to  the  visiting  public,  and  (5)  the  Capital  Area  Visitor 
Center  is  generating  more  and  more  effective  visitation  to  the 
Capitol.  Although  difficult  to  predict,  300,000  to  400,000 
visitors  to  the  Capitol  are  expected  during  FY  1977-79.  Since  the 
Visitor  Center  is  not  as  well  known  as  the  Capitol,  its  visitation 
is  estimated  at  200,000  to  300,000  for  the  biennium. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2:  How  will  the  Capital  Area  Visitor  Center 

develop  and  what  are  the  implications?) 

Before  1976,  visitor  seirvices  for  visitors  to  state  government 
attractions  and  the  capital  area  were  disbursed  among  several  state 
and  city  agencies  and  various  nonprofit  organizations.  In  1976 
consolidation  of  visitor  services  was  begun  by  placing  several 
existing  visitor  services  personnel  under  one  administrative 
Section  (Element)  and  locating  the  Visitor  Center  in  an  existing 
state-owned  house  at  301  North  Blount  Street.  Since  visitor  services 
have  long  been  needed,  the  Center  is  receiving  considerable  attention 
from  state  and  local  government,  educational,  recreational  and  cultural 
interests.  The  Center  is  being  called  upon  more  and  more  to  provide 
services  for  the  Capitol,  Legislative  Building,  Governor's  Executive 
Mansion,  and  the  three  state  museums  as  well  as  for  all  nonprofit 
area  attractions.  To  provide  services  during  1977-79,  the  Center 
will  need  to  develop:  (1)  three  sophisticated  audiovisual  systems 

equivalent  to  those  in  visitor  centers  and  Capitols  elsewhere. 
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(2)  at  least  six  audiovisual  programs  on  the  various  attractions, 

(3)  set  up  at  least  three  walking  tours,  and  (4)  an  efficient  pro- 
cedure for  scheduling  and  coordinating  visitation  and  dispensing  of 
information.  The  Center  is  expected  to  have  the  overall  affect  of 
increasing  visitation  to  the  Capitol  and  other  area  attractions  and 
increasing  "non-rush  season"  visitation. 

C.  (Response  to  Question  3;  How  will increased  public  interest  in 
historic  preservation,  patriotic,  civic,  and  service  activities  affect 
activities  of  the  Section?) 

It  is  predicted  that  these  special  clientele  groups  will  increase 
their  collaboration  with  the  Visitor  Center  and  Capitol.  More 
workshops,  seminars,  ceremonies,  special  guided  tours,  and  interpretive 
activities  will  need  to  be  conducted  on  a wide  range  of  topics  re- 
lated to  the  architecture  and  history  of  the  Capitol,  history  and 
functions  of  state  government,  various  Raleigh  area  attractions,  and 
on  visitor  services  techniques.  Such  special  activities  probably 
will  niomber  10  to  12  per  yearo  Also,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
together  representatives  of  the  groups  to  form  advisory  and/or 
auxiliary  nonprofit  organizations  to  further  the  interests  and 
activities  of  the  Section.  Aid  from  such  groups  is  expected  to  be 
mainly  in  the  form  of  aid  in  sponsoring  special  events,  docents,  and 
presentation  of  certain  artifacts  to  the  Section. 

D.  (Response  to  Question  4;  How  will  organized  group  visitation  affect 
the  Section?) 

Based  on  past  group  visitation  to  the  state  government  complex,  it  is 
expected  that  80  percent  of  all  visitation  will  be  in  the  form  of 
organized  groups — mostly  public  school  groups.  Services  aimed  at 
school  groups  and  their  teachers  will  need  to  be  planned  and  con- 
ducted in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
order  to  tie  in  with  existing  curricula  as  much  as  possible.  Field 
trips  by  Section  staff  will  be  needed  in  order  to  help  teachers  and 
group  leaders  improve  the  educational  quality  of  their  travel  to 
Raleigh  and  to  encourage  more  such  travel. 
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Historic  Sites  Hanagement  and  Development  Sub-program 
Tryon  Palace  Element 

I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose 

To  preserve  and  administer  the  Tryon  Palace  Complex  for  the  education 
and  enjoyment  of  the  public. 

B . Statement  of  Means  and  Methods 

By  (1)  physically  preserving  the  reconstructed  government  houses  and 
associated  buildings  and  grounds;  (2)  conducting  research  for  in- 
creased understanding  of  the  history  of  the  period  represented  by 
the  complex;  (3)  providing  adequate  interpretation  of  the  complex 
(both  through  costumed  guides  and  through  audiovisuals  and  publi- 
cations) ; (4)  conducting  public  exercises,  workshops,  symposia,  and 
other  activities  designed  to  increase  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  history  of  New  Bern  and  eastern  North  Carolina  during  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries;  (5)  operating,  stocking, 
and  maintaining  a museum  shop  and  garden  shop  as  a service  to  the 
public;  and  (6)  acting  as  a liaison  between  the  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  the  Tryon  Palace  Commission,  and  the  City  of  New  Bern, 
Education,  Collections,  Maintenance  and  Grounds  are  the  four  branches 
of  the  Tryon  Palace  Section  organized  to  implement  the  means  and 
methods  of  the  programs.  The  complex  consists  of  20  buildings, 
including  the  following  open  to  the  public:  the  palace  and  its  wings, 

the  John  Wright  Stanly  House,  and  the  Stevenson  House.  Two  other 
historic  buildings  are  used  for  administrative  purposes,  and  the 
spacious  grounds  and  gardens  provide  a handsome  setting. 

C . Statement  of  History 


In  1945  the  Tryon  Palace  Commission  was  established  by  law  with  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor.  This  Commission,  first  through  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  and  later  through  the 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources  was  charged  with  the  reconstruction, 
restoration,  landscaping  and  furnishing  the  original  Tryon  Palace, 
Colonial  capital  of  North  Carolina.  Matching  monies  from  the  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Mrs.  James  E.  Latham  and  the  state  were  used  to  purchase 
land  and  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Latham  in  1951,  her  entire  estate  valued 
at  over  $1,000,000  has  been  used  for  the  restoration  of  the  buildings. 
All  properties  are  deeded  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  which  is 
charged  with  their  staffing  and  maintenance. 
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Historic  Sites  Management  and  Development  Sub-program 
Tryon  Palace  Element 

II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question:  What  is  the  trend  in  visitation  at  the  Tryon 

Palace  Complex?) 

Tryon  Palace  is  set  on  a trend  toward  heavier  visitation  each  year. 
Over  51,000  visitors  toured  the  complex  in  1975  to  establish  an  all- 
time  record. 

Within  this  overall  trend  can  be  seen  an  additional  trend  in  the 
marked  increase  of  prearranged  bus  tours  by  groups  of  senior  citizens. 
The  groups  are  coming  from  Texas,  the  midwest  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  not  groups  from  North  Carolina  only. 

Visitation  by  school  groups  continues  at  a good  rate.  The  development 
of  specialized  tours  for  such  groups  will  be  the  subject  of  future 
study. 

With  increased  visitation  there  is  a need  for  an  Increased  number  of 
hostesses.  The  Tryon  Palace  hostesses  not  only  present  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  buildings  of  the  complex,  emphasizing  the  history  and 
lifestyle  of  the  periods,  but  they  render  the  added  service  of  pro- 
tecting or  guarding  the  items  of  the  collections.  The  number  of 
hostesses  cannot  be  reduced  to  a point  of  jeopardizing  the  safety  of 
property. 

An  increase  in  estimated  receipts  and  application  of  these  receipts 
to  the  temporary  payroll  account  would  insure  sufficient  staffing  at 
the  complex. 

Another  trend  is  worth  noting.  At  the  end  of  the  1977-79  biennium, 
Tryon  Palace  will  have  been  opened  to  the  public  for  twenty  years. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  machinery  and  equipment  reaching 
that  age  be  replaced  when  necessary.  The  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  buildings  becomes  an  increasingly  important  and  costly  item.  It 
is  imperative  that  repair  line  items  be  maintained  at  a sufficient 
level  to  meet  these  needs  on  a regularly  scheduled  maintenance 
program. 
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Historic  Preservation  Sub-program 


I . PROGRAM  DEFINITION 


A.  Statement  of  Purpose; 

To  provide  for  the  continued  preservation  of  recognized  historic 
properties  (non-renewable,  man-made  resources)  for  present  and 
future  generations  and  to  relate  those  properties  to  the  needs  of 
contemporary  society. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods; 

Preservation  of  historic  buildings  is  achieved  through  four  mecha- 
nisms: identification,  protection,  funding,  and  public  education — 

all  carried  out  by  a Raleigh  based  staff  of  eighteen. 

Identification  of  significant  structures  is  carried  out  primarily 
iinder  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966.  Funded  jointly 
by  the  state  and  federal  governments,  the  Program  attempts  to  locate 
through  field  research  and  documentary  research  properties  of  archi- 
tectural and  historical  significance.  The  resulting  inventory  is 
reviewed  by  the  staff  and  the  properties  which  meet  the  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  are  recorded  and 
researched  in  depth  for  transmittal  by  the  State  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Officer  to  the  National  Park  Service  for  entry  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Another  identification  mechanism  is  the  Highway  Historical  Marker 
Program  carried  out  jointly  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources.  Requests 
for  markers,  usually  generated  outside  the  Department,  are  researched 
thoroughly  by  the  staff.  A capsulized  statement  is  developed;  if 
deemed  to  be  of  statewide  significance  by  the  advisory  committee,  the 
text  is  checked  with  the  party  initiating  the  request  and  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  casting  and  erection. 

Protection  of  historic  properties  is  achieved  through  legal  mecha- 
nisms and  through  a technical  information  service.  The  former 
operates  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  1966,  Executive  Order  11593  (Protection  and  Enhancement  of  the 
Cultural  Environment) , National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  and  other 
federal  laws  which  provide  through  0MB 's  A-95  process  the  opportun- 
ity for  the  staff  to  review  and  comment  on  the  impact  on  historic 
properties  (especially  those  listed  in  or  eligible  for  listing  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places)  of  federal  or  federally 
licensed  or  assisted  destruction  or  intrusion.  The  process  provides 
Section  staff  with  the  opportunity  to  assist  applicants  in  developing 
projects  that  are  environmentally  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
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state's  non-renewable  man-made  resources  and  if  necessary  serve  as 
a liaison  between  applicants  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation. 

Protection  of  historic  properties  is  in  part  aided  by  technical 
advice  rendered  to  owners  of  buildings  seeking  information  on  the 
methods  of  restoration,  preservation,  and  rehabilitation.  This  ser- 
vice is  not  readily  available  in  the  private  sector  of  society,  and 
therefore  the  State  attempts  to  disseminate  the  data  necessary  for 
proper  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  historic  structures.  The  major 
portion  of  technical  assistance  focuses  on  the  nonstate  owned  grant- 
in-aid  projects;  however,  consultations  with  owners  of  buildings  not 
in  the  grant-in-aid  program  are  also  a part  of  the  Program.  Because 
grant-in-aid  projects  are  in  effect  models  and  examples  of  how 
rehabilitation  and  restoration  should  be  conducted,  it  is  necessary 
to  insure  that  proper  documentation  has  been  gathered  on  the  history 
of  the  property.  The  research,  while  generally  done  by  a contract 
researcher,  is  supervised  through  the  Section. 

The  Section  staff,  through  contact  with  citizens,  encourages  the 
formation  of  local  historic  properties  commissions  and  historic 
zoning  districts  which  afford  historic  resources  some  local  protec- 
tion. The  enabling  legislation  for  these  local  agencies  requires 
consultation  with  the  Department  and  the  participation  of  the  De- 
partment at  specific  points  in  the  protection  process. 

Preservation  through  funding  is  achieved  through  special  appropria- 
tion bills  enacted  by  the  legislature.  The  money,  channeled  through 
the  Department,  provides  matching  funds  for  local  preservation 
projects.  The  research  and  restoration  work  is  supervised  by  the 
research  branch  and  field  services  branch  respectively  to  insure  a 
high  quality  correct  restoration. 

Public  education  is  the  broadest  of  the  preservation  mechanisms. 

The  staff  professionals  are  constantly  engaged  in  public  education — 
in  establishing  a level  of  consciousness  that  old  buildings  are 
recyclable  resources  and  in  providing  technical  data,  in  estab- 
lishing procedures  by  which  local  groups  and  individuals  can 
collect  and  assess  additional  data  and  implement  preservation 
systems.  Because  many  of  the  positions  are  field  oriented, 
eirployees  are  in  constant  communication  with  owners  of  properties, 
historical  associations,  planners,  historic  district  commissions, 
historic  properties  commissions,  and  governing  bodies  of  cities 
and  counties.  Frequently  staff  contact  involves  responding  to 
inquiries  about  all  facets  of  our  preservation  and  historical 
research  Program.  Staff  members  give  lectures,  write  articles,  and 
participate  in  seminars,  all  of  which  delivers  the  message  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 
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Perhaps  the  most  visible  form  of  ptiblic  education  is  the  highway 
historical  marker;  research  for  these  markers  is  provided  by  the 
Section. 

Designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  a member  of  the  staff 
is  active  on  the  Land  Policy  Council  and  the  Coastal  Resources  Ad- 
viso2:y  Coiancil,  bodies  responsible  for  setting  policy  for  land  use 
planning. 

C.  History 

The  Highway  Historical  Marker  Program  as  it  exists  today  was 
inaugurated  in  1935;  however,  three  acts  (1917,  1919,  and  1927) 
concerned  with  marking  historic  sites  in  North  Carolina  formed  the 
basis  for  the  program.  To  date  1,183  highway  historical  markers 
have  been  approved  and  erected. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966,  the  State  had  been  involved  in  traditional  preservation  through 
the  state-owned  historic  sites  and  through  occasional  consultation 
with  groups  of  individuals  interested  in  restoration  and  preservation. 
Responding  to  the  stimulus  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act, 
the  Department  inaugurated  in  1967  the  program  of  identifying  his- 
toric properties.  By  early  1968,  a full-time  staff  member  and 
secretary  were  employed  with  money  provided  by  the  Smith  Richardson 
Foundation,  Inc.  In  March,  1970,  addihional  staff  members  were 
added  to  inventory  the  state's  historic  resources  and  to  prepare 
nominations  to  the  National  Register.  Through  joint  fiinding  by  the 
state  and  federal  governments,  the  survey  staff  has  continued  to 
grow.  To  date  the  inventory  contains  lists  of  approximately  6,000 
buildings  and  449  nominations  have  been  submitted  to  the  National 
Register. 

The  date  that  staff  members  began  reviewing  federally  licensed  and 
funded  projects  is  uncertain.  During  1971  and  1972,  project  reviews 
became  centralized  in  the  survey  and  planning  branch.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1975,  a preservation  planner  was  added  to  the  staff,  and 
the  major  responsibility  for  environmental  review  was  given  to  the 
planner.  About  3,000  projects  annually  are  scrutinized  by  the 
preservation  planner.  The  planner  is  also  responsible  for  providing 
procedural  information  to  local  governments  and  individuals  concerned 
with  the  establishment  and  operation  of  historic  district  commissions 
and  historic  properties  commissions. 

The  $2,000  appropriation  in  1919  to  the  DAR  for  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  a structure  in  Halifax  marked  the  entrance  of  the 
State  into  the  field  of  historic  preservation.  Many  local  bills 
for  preservation  followed  until  1953,  when  the  General  Assembly 
established  a Historic  Sites  Commission  charged  with  developing 
criteria  for  granting  state  aid  to  such  projects.  In  1955  the 
legislature  provided  a vehicle  for  consolidation  and  centralization 
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of  State  preservation  activity;  it  authorized  the  Department  to 
aid  other  state,  county,  local  and  private  agencies  and  groi:5)S 
engaged  in  historical  activity.  Restoration  projects  funded  by 
state  appropriation  and  since  1971  by  federal  funds  through  the 
National  Park  Seirvice  under  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  1966,  were  supervised  through  the  Historic  Sites  Section.  The 
November  1975  reorganization  created  the  Historic  Preservation 
Section,  which  is  responsible  for  supervising  restoration  of  his- 
toric properties  other  than  state  historic  sites. 

D.  Statutory  Authority 


State 


G.S.  121,  Archives  and  History,  Article  1,  North  Carolina  Archives 
and  History  Act 

G.S.  14 3B,  Executive  Organization  Act  of  1973,  Article  2,  Depart- 
ment of  Cultural  Resources 

G.S.  143,  State  Departments,  Institutions,  and  Commissions, 

Article  1,  Executive  Budget  Act  (Sec.  31.2) 

G.S.  136,  Roads  and  Highways,  Article  2,  Powers  and  Duties  of 

Board  of  Transportation,  Sec.  42.2-43.1,  Highway  His- 
torical Marker  Program 

G.S.  160A,  Cities  and  Towns,  Part  3A,  Historic  Districts;  Part 
3B,  Historic  Properties  Commissions 

G.S.  105,  Taxation,  Article  12,  Property  Subject  to  Taxation, 

Sec.  277 

G.S.  113A,  Article  7,  The  Coastal  Area  Management  Act 

Federal 


National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966 

Executive  Order  11593,  Preservation  and  Enhancement  of  the  Cultural 
Environment 


National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 


SJ 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question:  What  is  the  impact  on  the  Section  of  several 

new  federal  laws,  policies,  regulations,  and  procedures?) 

1.  For  some  time  the  Section  has  reviewed  and  commented  on  the 
impact  of  federally  funded  and  licensed  undertakings  on  the 
historic  resources  of  the  state  through  0MB 's  A-95  process. 

This  activity  involves  nearly  3,000  projects  annually.  New 
federal  legislation,  such  as  Section  4 (a) -12  USC  1703  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Act  will  require  review,  upon  issuance 
of  the  guidelines,  of  all  loans  issued  for  structures  listed 
in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

2.  The  recent  publication  of  36  CFR  60,  Procedures  for  Listing  in 
the  National  Register,  has  imposed  strict  requirements — es- 
pecially in  the  procedure  for  notifying  owners  when  properties 
are  to  be  entered  on  the  study  list,  before  the  nominations  are 
reviewed  by  the  State  Professional  Review  Committee,  and  after 
the  nominations  are  transmitted  to  the  Registero  The  regula- 
tions also  require  the  State  Professional  Review  Committee  to 
read  and  vote  on  each  nomination  before  sxibmission  to  the 
Register,  thereby  drastically  increasing  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  process  a nomination,  and  meaning  the  staff  must 
reproduce  copies  of  the  nominations,  transmit  them  to  the  com- 
mittee members,  and  keep  tallies  on  the  results;  all  adding  up 
to  many  hours  committed  to  pure  paper  work. 

3.  Federal  agencies  responding  to  their  responsibilities  under 
Executive  Order  11593  and  the  National  Environmental  Protection 
Act  are  all  in  the  process  of  developing  codified  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  identification  and  administration  of  cultural 
resources.  These  documents  such  as  those  recently  finalized  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (33  CFR  305) 
seem  to  be  prepared  in  a vacuum  and  therefore  each  calls  for  a 
different  response  from  the  Preservation  Section.  The  lack  of 
standardization  in  procedural  codes  adopted  by  federal  agencies 
results  in  less  than  efficient  response  from  the  Preservation 
staff. 

4.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  federal  agencies  are  becoming 
aware  of  their  legislative  mandate  and  are  instituting  policies 
and  procedures,  they  are  failing  to  develop  their  own  in-house 
staff  capability  in  the  area  of  cultural  resource  management; 
the  result  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  federal  agencies  to 
place  heavier  burdens  on  State  Historic  Preservation  Offices 
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in  meeting  what  are  essentially  their  responsibilities  in  the 
legislatively  instituted  protective  process. 

5.  Restoration  work  performed  on  buildings  covered  by  memoranda 
of  agreement  is  carefully  reviewed  by  Section  personnel.  Each 
change  to  the  plans  and  specifications  of  a project  must  be 
reviewed  and  formal  comments  provided  to  the  owner.  Memoranda 
of  agreement  are  drawn  up  for  all  federal  undertakings  which 
are  thought  to  have  a potential  adverse  effect  to  National 
Register  properties.  No  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  reimburse  or  compensate  the  Section 
for  the  expense  and  time  involved  in  these  reviews. 

B.  (Response  to  Question;  What  is  the  impact  on  the  Section  of  several 

new  state  laws,  policies,  regulations,  and  procedures?) 

1.  Under  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  a coordinative 
mechanism  is  established  for  providing  the  Division  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  effect  of  State  or  State-assisted 
undertakings  may  have  on  properties  listed  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  This  review  procedure  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Section  preservation  planner.  Information 
about  the  review  procedures  will  have  to  be  drawn  up  and 
distributed  to  all  State  agencies,  departments,  boards, 
commissions,  or  independent  agencies.  Measures  to  enforce 
the  procedures  applicable  to  G.S.  121-12  (a)  and  a system  of 
monitoring  State  and  State-assisted  procedures  will  have  to 
be  worked  out.  The  responsibility  will  fall  to  the  Section. 

2.  A State  Executive  Order,  Number  XVI,  modeled  after  the  Federal 
Executive  Order  11593,  "Protection  and  Enhancement  of  the 
Historic  and  Cultural  Heritage  of  North  Carolina"  was  issued 
on  May  3,  1976.  It  instructs  State  agencies  to  inventory  and 
preserve  buildings,  structures,  sites,  districts  and  objects 
under  their  jurisdiction  that  appear  to  qualify  for  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places.  Cooperation  between  the 
agencies  and  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  is 
encouraged  so  that  historical  and  cultural  resources  will  not 
be  inadvertently  destroyed  by  State  actions.  The  Historic 
Preservation  Section  serves  as  the  staff  to  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission;  therefore,  the  work  of  coordinating 
with  other  agencies,  providing  information  on  inventory  tech- 
niques, review  of  inventories  and  projects,  will  fall  to  the 
Section. 

3.  The  Department  of  Administration  recently  has  taken  measures 
to  ensure  the  enforcement  of  the  State  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  G.S.  113A-1.  Enacted  in  1971,  it  provides  for  the  review 
of  programs  "significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment of  this  State.  . ."  and  that  are  legislatively 
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proposed  or  supported  by  public  moneys.  The  legislation  sets 
as  its  goal  the  assurance  that  "an  environment  of  high 
quality"  will  be  maintained  as  a matter  of  policy^  Included 
in  this  declaration  is  the  intent  "to  preserve  the  important 
historic  and  cultural  elements  of  our  common  inheritance." 

The  enforcement  of  the  act  will  bring  to  this  Section  for 
review  state  actions  and  "major  development  projects"  which 
are  not  federally  assisted  and  which  formerly  were  not 
reviewed. 

4.  Departmental  input  for  the  Coastal  Area  Management  Act  and  for 
the  Land  Policy  Council  has  come  from  Section  personnel. 

Working  around  and  with  the  wording  of  CAMA  and  preparing 
input  for  the  Land  Policy  Council  that  would  not  cripple 
already-established  programs  has  been  and  promises  to  be 

time  consuming.  The  time  and  money  involved  in  attending 
meetings  of  the  Coastal  Resources  Commission,  the  Coastal 
Resources  Advisory  Coimcil,  and  the  Land  Policy  Council  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Section,  for  no  reimbursement  is 
provided  by  the  agencies  administering  the  acts. 

5.  While  an  increasing  number  of  North  Carolina  officials  and 
project  planners  are  becoming  aware  of  their  responsibilities 
under  existing  legislation  and  the  need  for  close  environ- 
mental coordination  with  this  agency,  increasing  demands  for 
input  are  placing  inordinate  pressures  on  the  staff.  In- 
creased correspondence,  telephone  calls,  coordination  meetings, 
and  the  need  for  Xeroxing  attest  to  the  demand.  Growing 
numbers  of  items  coming  through  the  A-95  review  system  require 
extensive  travel  for  on-site  inspections. 

6.  Increased  staff  awareness  for  the  need  for  cultural  resource 
management  to  become  an  integral  part  of  framework  and  planning 
programs  of  other  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Natural 
and  Economic  Resources'  Level  B River  Basin  Studies,  studies 
underway  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  etc.,  requires 
input  from  the  Historic  Preservation  Section.  Usually  the 
input  takes  the  form  of  lists  of  properties  compiled  from  the 
data  files;  because  the  geographic  area  of  each  study  is  dif- 
ferent, each  list  contains  different  information.  VThile  in 
the  long  run  close  coordination  results  in  a more  efficient 
utilization  of  staff  resources  for  the  entire  State  government 
system,  the  burden  is  inordinately  placed  on  staff  at  each 
separate  segment. 

All  of  the  above-referenced  items  have  been  enacted  or  promulgated 
without  regard  to  the  additional  burden  and  paper  work  they  will 
cause  the  Section  personnel. 
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C.  (Response  to  Question:  How  is  local  interest  in  historic  preserva- 

tion affecting  the  Section?) 

1.  The  Section  is  the  primairy  source  of  infoirmation  about  two 

enabling  laws  which,  when  taken  up  at  the  local  level,  estab- 
lish official  local  protection  of  historic  properties 
(G.S.  160-A:3A)  and  districts  (G.S.  160-A:3B).  Each  of  these 
laws  provides  an  opportunity  for  review  and  coiranent  by  Archives 
and  History  and  the  duty  falls  to  the  Historic  Preservation 
Section.  But,  in  addition  to  the  official  review,  the  Section 
personnel  are  usually  called  upon  to  advise  the  local  groups 
at  every  step  of  the  very  complicated  processes  of  instituting 
and  operating  historic  zoning  or  properties  commissions. 

Passage  of  the  tax  deferral  act  relating  to  historic  proper- 
ties has  prompted  several  counties  and  cities  to  take  up  the 
local  option  of  instituting  historic  properties  commissions. 

To  date  seven  counties  and  towns  have  formed  historic  proper- 
ties commissions  and  at  least  five  more  have  made  overtures  to 
the  same  effect.  The  establishment  of  these  will  mean  a rapid 
increase  of  work  for  the  Section  personnel. 

2o  There  has  been  a steady  and  dramatic  increase  in  requests  for 
information  about  the  architectural  significance  of  buildings 
and  assessments  of  the  properties'  eligibility  for  nomination 
to  the  National  Register.  In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  in- 
creased requests  we  have  had  to  ask  the  parties  inquiring  to 
supply  photographs  and  floor  plans  of  buildings  for  which  we 
have  no  file.  While  this  mail  order  system  is  no  substitute 
for  a field  investigation,  it  has  to  a degree  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  time  and  money  required  for  field  investigations. 

The  latter  is  used  when  information  is  not  obtainable  any  other 
way  or  when  the  problem  is  too  complex  to  solve  otherwise.  Re- 
quests for  technical  advice  about  the  structural  stability, 
restoration  alternatives  and  techniques  normally  require  site 
investigations;  requests  for  information  of  that  sort  are 
increasing  while  our  technical  services  staff  has  remained 
stable. 

3.  The  amount  of  public  and  private  money  available  for  the  pre- 
servation of  only  National  Register  buildings,  sites,  struc- 
tures, districts  and  objects,  is  listed  in  the  State's  annual 
apportionment  warrant,  a document  submitted  to  the  National 
Park  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  following 
amounts  were  certified:  approximately  $3,500,000  was  available 

in  1975;  the  figure  grew  to  approximately  $5,000,000  in  1976; 
and  the  figure  is  expected  to  reach  $7,000,000  available  for 
1977.  These  totals  reflect  only  money  being  spent  on  National 
Register  properties;  the  actual  amount  of  money  going  into 
preservation,  restoration  and  rehabilitation  projects  is  much 
greater. 
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4.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  technical  services  personnel 
had  21  non-state  owned  grant-in-aid  projects  to  guide  and 
administer;  this  year  the  figure  will  increase  to  32.  No 
increase  in  personnel  has  occurred  to  cover  the  excess  work 
imposed  by  the  increased  number  of  projects. 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  Program 
Archaeology  Section  Sub-program 


1.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 


A.  Statement  of  Purpose: 

The  purpose  of  the  archaeological  services  Sub-program  is  the  administration, 
management,  and  conservation  of  North  Carolina’s  archaeological  resources 
and  the  study  of  North  Carolina's  historic  and  prehistoric  cultures. 

B . Statement  of  Means  and  Methods; 

The  archaeological  services  Sub-program  (Archaeology  Section)  maintains  two 
facilities.  The  main  offices  and  laboratory  are  in  Raleigh.  The  under- 
water archaeology  Program  and  conservation  laboratory  are  housed  at  Fort 
Fisher  State  Historic  Site,  south  of  Wilmington. 

The  Program  is  supported  primarily  by  state  funds.  A variable  amount  of 
National  Park  Service  matching  monies  as  well  as  funds  from  private,  local, 
state,  and  federal  agencies  which  contract  for  archaeological  services  are 
utilized  in  the  Program. 

The  Program  issues  permits  and  licenses  for  the  examination  and  salvage  of 
underwater  archaeological  sites  on  State-owned  bottoms.  The  Section  is 
also  responsible  for  archaeological  activities  on  State-owned  or  controlled 
lands  though  there  is  no  formal  permitting  procedure  for  controlling  these 
activities . 

The  activities  assigned  to  the  Program  fall  into  four  broad  categories: 
administrative  and  management  services,  field  services,  laboratory  services, 
and  educational  services. 

1.  Administrative  and  Management  Services.  The  Section  operates  the 
only  statewide  archaeological  Program  in  North  Carolina.  The 
major  component  of  the  Program  is  the  conservation  and  management 
of  the  State's  archaeological  resources.  This  function  can  be  sub- 
divided into  three  elements:  Planning,  A-95  environmental  assess- 

ment review  and  statewide  archaeological  site  survey  and  inventory. 

a.  Planning.  Federal  legislation  as  well  as  the  State  legislation 
which  established  the  Archaeology  Section  require  the  develop- 
ment of  a Statewide  archaeology  plan.  The  development  of  such 
a plan  has  proven  to  be  more  difficult  and  complex  than  was 
originally  thought  because  of  the  multitude  of  considerations 
which  are  beyond  the  control,  and  in  some  instances,  outside 
the  normal  scope  of  State  government.  The  basic  difficulty  is 
that  a Statewide  archaeology  plan  can  only  be  effective  if  it 
provides  a framework  for  decision  making  concerning  the  State's 
archaeological  resources  which  is  as  useful  to  the  private  land 
owner  as  it  is  to  county  commissioners  and  State  and  federal 
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agencies . 

The  Statewide  aspect  of  the  plan  has  concentrated  on  defining 
Statewide  archaeological  problems,  standardizing  data 
collection  and  storage,  and  aiding  the  college  and  university 
based  archaeology  Programs  to  achieve  their  goals  by  making 
available  an  integrated  program  focus  for  coordination  of  all 
archaeological  work  in  North  Carolina. 

Local  and  regional  planning  has  concentrated  on  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  archaeological  resources  which  might 
be  affected  by  federally  funded  programs  and  the  enhancement 
of  these  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  Examples  of  this  activity  would  be  consultation 
with  local  regional  agencies  on  compliance  with  federal  historic 
preservation  legislation  so  that  available  federal  funds  for 
such  things  as  Community  Development  Block  Grants  or  201  Waste 
Water  Facilities  Plans  could  be  obtained.  The  thrust  of  this 
planning  is  to  help  ensure  that  archaeological  resources  can  be 
advantageously  utilized  rather  than  being  an  impediment  to 
development.  It  appears  as  if  several  countywide  archaeologi- 
cal site  surveys,  partly  funded  with  federal  money,  will  result 
from  these  activities  in  the  coming  year. 

Other  planning  activities  have  been  concentrated  on  the 
archaeological  needs  of  State  agencies.  The  Section  helps 
plan  and  coordinate  archaeological  work  within  the  Department 
of  Cultural  Resources  and  is  actively  involved  with  other  State 
departments  concerning  the  possible  effect  of  their  programs  on 
the  State’s  archaeological  resources. 

b.  A-95  Environmental  Assessment  Review.  The  Archaeology  Section 
will  review  about  4,000  federally  funded  or  licensed  develop- 
ment projects  this  year.  This  review  is  required  by  federal 
legislation  and  must  be  completed  prior  to  the  expenditure  of 
federal  monies.  A significant  portion  of  the  approximately  750 
million  dollars  in  federal  funds  which  come  to  the  State  each 
year  are  dependent  on  the  successful  and  expeditious  completion 
of  the  Section’s  review  function. 

c.  Statewide  Archaeological  Site  Survey  and  Inventory.  In  order 
to  plan  for,  conserve,  and  manage  the  State’s  archaeological 
resources  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the  nature,  extent, 
and  quality  of  the  archaeological  resources  in  North  Carolina. 

To  date  about  5,000  to  7,000  archaeological  sites  are  known  in 
North  Carolina.  This  probably  represents  less  than  ten  percent 
of  the  total  resource.  Without  more  complete  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  resource  base  it  is  difficult  to  do  adequate 
planning  and  it  is  impossible  to  develop  management  strategies. 

The  lack  of  site  location  data  presents  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  and  is  the  major  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the 
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Section's  planning  and  review  functions. 

The  Section  is  presently  completing  a Statewide  survey  plan. 

I'Jhen  this  plan  becomes  fully  operational  it  will  remove  the 
major  impediment  to  North  Carolina's  Statewide  archaeology 
plan.  At  the  present  time  the  Section  is  involved  in  about 
40  area  specific  site  surveys  a year. 

2.  Field  Services.  The  field  services  function  of  the  Program 
Involves  site  survey,  archaeological  testing,  excavation,  and 
salvage  of  endangered  sites.  The  Section's  basic  approach  to 
archaeological  field  work  is  that  top  priority  must  be  given  to 
the  location  and  conservation  of  sites.  Excavation  should  be 
undertaken  only  if  a site  is  threatened  or  if  excavation  is  part  of 
a well  thought  out,  long  term  research  plan  which  will  return 
quality  information  on  North  Carolina  archaeology  and  will  enable 
interpretation  of  the  resource  for  the  people  of  the  State. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  staff's  field  time  has  been  spent  at 
State  historic  sites.  This  amount  of  time  will  decrease  markedly  as 
the  Section  implements  the  Statewide  survey  plan. 

Field  services  are  also  available  to  State  agencies  other  than 
Archives  and  History  and  to  a variety  of  local  groups  which  have 
projects  funded  by  grant  in  aid  monies  administered  through  Archives 
and  History.  A portion  of  the  Section's  field  services  time  is 
utilized  in  dealing  with  archaeological  emergencies.  Perhaps  half 
a dozen  times  a year  archaeological  sites  around  the  state  are 
uncovered  unexpectedly  by  construction  projects  or  natural  causes. 

The  Section  must  be  able  to  respond  immediately  in  order  to  salvage 
the  information  contained  in  such  sites  before  it  is  destroyed. 

3.  Laboratory  Services.  All  archaeologically  recovered  materials  must 
be  cleaned,  labeled,  acquisitloned , analyzed,  and  curated.  Some 
materials  must  also  be  treated  to  retard  or  halt  deterioration.  These 
are  the  main  activities  carried  out  in  the  Section's  two  laboratories. 
These  activities  are  time  consuming,  expensive,  and  absolutely 
essential  to  the  process  which  translates  artifacts  into  data.  An 
understanding  of  the  laboratory  services  function  of  the  Section  is 
best  provided  through  examples. 

About  twelve  years  ago  some  10,000  artifacts  were  recovered  from  a 
Civil  War  period  blockade  runner  which  had  ran  aground  just  north 
of  Fort  Fisher.  Artifacts  recovered  from  salt  water  deteriorate 
very  rapidly  when  removed  from  the  water.  To  halt  such  deterioration, 
immediate  and  sophisticated  treatment  is  required.  The  preservation 
laboratory  at  the  Fort  Fisher  State  Historic  Site  was  developed 
primarily  to  treat  such  materials. 
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The  Division  of  Archives  and  History  has  been  involved  in  archaeology  since 
the  Town  Creek  Indian  Mound  State  Historic  Site  was  transferred  from  State 
Parks  to  Archives  and  History.  This  involved  Archives  and  History  in 
archaeological  research  which  had  been  ongoing  since  1937  under  the  direction 
of  the  archaeologist  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
However,  Archives  and  History's  formal  involvement  can  be  traced  to  the 
archaeological  work  at  Brunswick  Town  State  Historic  Site  which  began  in 
1958.  Prior  to  this  time  there  was  no  professional  archaeologist  on  the 
staff.  From  that  time  until  the  establishment  of  the  Archaeology  Section 
within  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History  in  September  of  1973,  archaeology 
was  a minor  component  of  the  Division.  From  1973  to  the  present  the  number 
of  professionals  on  the  staff  has  increased  from  one  to  twelve.  The  work 
and  programs  of  the  Section  have  increased  accordingly. 

The  present  Archaeology  Section  program  bears  small  resemblance  to  its 
predecessor.  All  of  the  staff  are  new  and  the  emphasis  has  been  shifted 
from  a projects  to  a programs  and  services  approach  to  archaeology.  With 
the  exception  of  a few  projects  and  commitments  which  were  inherited  by 
the  Archaeology  Section,  the  past  history  of  archaeological  work  within  the 
Division  has  little  bearing  on  the  present  structure  or  mission  of  the 
Archaeology  Services  Sub-program. 

D.  Statement  of  Statutory  Authority; 

1.  Statutory  Authority;  North  Carolina 

a.  1967  Session  Laws,  Ch.  533 

b.  1971  Session  Laws,  Ch.  1203 

c.  G.S.  121,  1973  Session  Laws,  Ch.  596 

2 . Statutory  Authority;  Federal 

a.  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  (34  Stat.  225,  16  U.S.C.  431  et.  seq.). 

b.  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935  (49  Stat.  666,  16  U.S.C.  461  et. 

seq. ) . 

c.  Public  Law  No.  292,  1935,  Preservation  of  Historic  American 
Sites,  Buildings,  Objects,  and  Antiquities  of  National 
Significance. 

d.  Public  Law  86-523,  1969,  Preservation  of  Historical  and 
Archaeological  data  . . . Which  Might  Otherwise  be  Lost  as 
the  Result  of  the  Construction  of  a Dam — H.R.  296,  1974 — Act 
to  Amend  74  Stat.  220:16,  U.S.C.  469  (Act  to  Amend  86-523). 

e.  Public  Law  89-670,  1966,  Department  of  Transportation  Act  of 
1966. 

f.  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  915, 
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16  U.S.C.  470,  et . seq.). 

g.  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852,  42 

U.S.C.  4321,  et.  seq.). 

h.  Public  Law  91-190,  1970  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

i.  Executive  Order  11593,  1971,  Protection  and  Enhancement  of 
the  Cultural  Environment. 

j.  Public  Law  93-291,  1974,  the  Archaeological  and  Historic 
Preservation  Act. 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

Some  of  the  social,  economic  and  other  factors  which  will  affect  the 
archaeological  services  Sub-program  can  be  predicted  with  a reasonable 
assumption  of  accuracy.  Others  can  be  identified  but  the  prediction  of 
their  effect  cannot  be  done  at  this  point  due  to  the  complexity  of  the 
variables  or  the  fact  that  new  programs  are  involved  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  develop  predictive  indicators. 

Trends  which  fall  into  the  first  category  are  environmental  impact  assess- 
ment, field  services,  laboratory  services,  and  some  aspects  of  the  Section’s 
educational  and  publication  activities.  Trends  which  fall  into  the  latter 
category  are  planning,  and  some  aspects  of  field  services,  laboratory 
services,  and  educational  activities.  The  trends  which  fall  into  this 
category  are  dependent  on  new  federal  and  State  programs,  the  level  of 
funding  to  be  made  available  for  continuing  federal  and  State  programs,  and 
the  responses  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  various  agencies  to  present 
archaeological  activities. 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1;  For  what  increases  in  requested  archaeologi- 
cal services  should  the  Archaeology  Section  prepare?) 

As  the  economy  continues  to  recover  it  can  be  predicted  that  all  manner 
of  construction  projects,  particularly  those  which  require  federal 
funding  or  licensing,  will  increase  in  number.  It  would  also  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that  federal  programs  in  North  Carolina  will 
increase  over  the  next  few  years.  These  activities  will  require  an 
increase  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  planning  activities  offered  by  the 
program.  The  extent  of  the  increase  cannot  be  predicted  with  the 
available  information.  Based  on  the  increase  over  the  past  two  years 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  requests  for  this  service  will  fall  below  a 25 
percent  yearly  Increase.  Another  factor  which  must  be  considered,  but 
which  cannot  be  quantified,  is  the  increase  which  is  resulting  from  an 
awareness  of  the  availability  of  this  service.  At  the  moment  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  a tremendous  increase  in  the  call  for  planning 
services  as  the  statewide  archaeology  plan  moves  from  a development  to 
an  implementation  stage.  This  will  occur  during  the  next  two  years. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2:  What  percentage  of  staff  time  is  spent  in 

A-95  Environmental  Assessment  Review?) 

The  monthly  figures  maintained  by  the  Archaeology  Section  indicate  a 
35  percent  increase  over  the  number  of  projects  reviewed  in  1975-1976. 
The  economic  recovery  will  probably  increase  this  percentage  for  the 
next  several  years.  The  unknowns  mentioned  earlier  make  it  impossible 
to  estimate  the  actual  percentage  of  increase  which  can  be  expected 
beyond  1977.  The  figures  below  break  down  the  environmental  review 
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system  by  function  and  indicate  the  amount  of  staff  time  involved. 

If  the  Increase  in  numbers  of  projects  reviewed  over  the  next  several 
years  is  only  35  percent  per  year,  the  Section  will  require  additional 
staff  or  will  have  to  cut  back  on  the  level  of  other  services  offered. 


(projected  as 

(last  quarter) 

35%  increase 

1974 

1975 

1976-1977 

Total  number  of  assessments 

423 

2,283 

3,622 

No  comments 

342 

1,714 

2,716 

Negative  comments 

81 

569 

906 

Staff  Time  Per  Comment 

No  Comment 

Review 

30 

minutes 

Administration 

20 

minutes 

Secretarial 

31 

minutes 

TOTAL 

81 

minutes 

Negative  Comment 

Review 

120 

minutes 

Administration 

20 

minutes 

Secretarial 

31 

minutes 

TOTAL 

171 

minutes 

Staff  Review  Time 

Projected  for  1976- 

■1977 

Review 

3,171. 

18  hours 

Administration 

1,870. 

03  hours 

Secretarial 

1,870. 

00  hours 

TOTAL 

5,343. 

37 

For  the  fiscal  year  1976-1977  five  staff  archaeologists  will  spend 
42.7  percent  of  their  time  dealing  with  environmental  assessments. 

Two  persons  (Gluckman  and  Garrow)  will  spend  7.6  percent  of  their  time 
on  assessment  administration.  An  additional  1,300  hours  will  be  spent 
by  those  people  in  assessment-related  tasks  such  as  meetings,  contract 
arrangements,  and  report  reviews.  This  will  account  for  another  4.3 
percent  of  the  five  reviewers’  yearly  time.  Thus  five  staff  archaeolo- 
gists will  require  the  scheduling  of  47  percent  of  fiscal  year  1976-1977 
for  environmental  assessments.  The  environmental  assessment  secretary 
spends  93.5  percent  of  her  time  in  this  task. 

C.  (Response  to  question  3 ; What  is  the  need  for  a Statewide  archaeological 
site  survey  and  inventory?) 

All  phases  of  the  decision  making  process  for  the  archaeological 
services ’s  Subprogram  are  hampered  by  the  lack  of  good  Statewide  site 
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location  data.  In  the  absence  of  such  data  it  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  the  significance  of  individual  sites,  difficult  to  help 
individuals  and  agencies  to  plan  and  difficult  to  plan  yearly  or 
biennial  work  loads.  The  implementation  of  a Statewide  site  survey 
is  impossible  with  the  present  level  of  funding  and  staffing.  Plans 
are  in  hand  to  implement  such  a survey  through  projects  that  will  be 
funded  and  staffed  by  personnel  and  money  which  are  not  a part  of 
the  Archaeology  Section  budget.  Several  countywide  surveys  and  at 
least  one  river  basin  study  can  be  accomplished  in  this  manner  during 
the  next  two  years.  However,  such  project  specific  inventory  work 
will  not  return  the  quantity  or  quality  of  site  location  data  required 
to  offset  the  present  situation. 

About  40  surveys  a year  are  initiated  through  the  Section.  The  amount 
of  acreage  covered  by  each  survey  is  relatively  small  as  almost  all 
are  done  in  response  to  construction  projects.  At  the  present  rate  of 
coverage  it  could  take  about  100  years  to  complete  a Statewide  survey. 

In  order  to  rectify  this  situation  a Statewide  survey  which  could  be 
completed  in  about  five  years  is  needed.  This  will  require  doubling 
or  tripling  the  number  of  surveys  done  per  year  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  acreage  covered  per  year  by  several  hundred  percent.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  drastic  increases  in  staff  and  funding. 

D.  (Response  to  question  4:  What  is  the  need  for  field  services  personnel?) 

As  the  figures  at  the  end  of  this  section  show,  almost  all  of  the 
Section's  field  excavation  time  in  the  past  has  been  spent  at  the 
State  historic  sites.  Development  work  at  the  sites  is  slowing  and  it 
appears  that  the  amount  of  time  which  must  be  spent  at  these  sites  will 
be  reduced  drastically  in  the  next  two  years.  This  will  leave  additional 
time  which  can  be  devoted  to  site  inventory.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
not  a one  to  one  correlation  between  these  two  field  activities.  Exca- 
vation requires  large  amounts  of  semi-skilled  labor  with  professional 
supervision.  Site  survey  requires  an  opposite  commitment  of  skills. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  projected  that  while  the  amount  of  time  spent  on 
excavation  will  decrease  in  future  years,  the  need  for  additional  staff 
to  fulfill  our  field  services  responsibilities  will  increase.  This 
trend  and  the  attendant  needs  have  been  outlined  in  the  previous  section. 

During  1975-1976  excavations  were  carried  out  at  a number  of  sites. 

The  figures  on  the  next  page  indicate  the  number  of  person  hours 
expended  at  each  site. 
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Site 

Hours 

Reed  Gold  Mine 

5,815.5 

Fort  Dobbs 

3,998.1 

Halifax 

2,081.0 

Thomas  Wolfe  Home 

360.0 

Newbold-White  House 

360.0 

Wheeler  House 

300.0 

Mordecai  House 

48.0 

TOTAL 

12,962.6 

Person 

Hours 

Percent  of  Total 


State  Historic  Sites  12,254.6 
Grant-In-Aid  660.0 
Other  48.0 


12,962.6 

State  Historic  Sites 

Field  Time  12,254.6 

Lab  Time  3,077.0 


TOTAL  15,331.6 


95 

4 + 

1 - 


E.  (Response  to  question  5;  What  underwater  archaeological  services 
are  being  utilized?) 


The  majority  of  the  underwater  field  time  was  spent  working  with  the 
second  season  of  the  archaeological  field  school  which  the  Section 
ran  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 
This  field  school  is  valuable  in  adding  to  the  pool  of  persons  trained 
in  underwater  archaeology.  It  also  adds  to  the  knox'/ledge  of  under- 
water sites  in  the  Wilmington  area.  The  field  school  also  spent  time 
doing  a magnetometer  survey  of  the  Brunswick  To\m  waterfront  and  did 
some  preliminary  work  in  Lake  Waccamaw.  The  work  in  the  lake  led  to 
the  recovery  of  a dugout  canoe  and  returned  sufficient  information  to 
lead  us  to  the  belief  that  Lake  Waccamaw  might  contain  now  submerged 
sites  of  former  human  habitation. 

The  offshore  work  is  planned  to  develop  a shipwreck  National  Register 
District.  The  1976-1977  summer's  work,  if  sufficient  funding  can  be 
made  available,  should  see  completion  of  the  preliminary  definition  of 
the  district. 

Underwater  Field  School  (person  hours) 


1975-1976  1976-1977 


Preparation 

200 

200 

480 

Field  Time 

4,312 

4,312 

5,000 

Lab  Time 

280 

280 

500 

Report  Preparation 

960 

960 

1,500 

TOTALS 

5,752 

5,752 

7,480 
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F.  (Respons  to  question  6:  What  archaeological  projects  are  pending 

completion?) 

The  below  are  uncompleted  projects.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  projects 
can  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1976-1977,  but  all  must  be  completed 
at  some  point.  The  time  figures  are  estimates;  until  one  is  well 
into  an  archaeological  project,  it  is  difficult  to  be  precise.  How- 
ever, these  estimates  can  be  safely  used  for  planning  purposes.  A 
plus/minus  20  percent  factor  should  be  included  to  be  certain  that 
all  contingencies  are  covered. 

State  Historic  Sites  Approximate  Person  Hours 


Reed  Gold  Mine 

Engine  Mill  House  19.227 

Stamp  Mill  7,908 

Halifax 

Lot  52  6,193 

Thomas  Wolfe  Home 

Well-Cistern  3,780 

Fort  Fisher  17,044 

TOTAL  54,152 

Person  years:  27.08 

Project 

Hatteras  National  Sea  Shore  Survey  1 , 280 

TOTAL  1 , 344 

Person  years:  .67 

Underwater 

Chicod  Creek  4,350 

Fort  Branch  6,056 

Lake  Waccamaw  3,440 

5 Masonboro  Is.  Sites  11,200 

C.S.S.  Raleigh  2,240 

U.S.S.  Monitor  6 , 110 

TOTAL  33 , 396 


Person  years: 


16.7 
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G.  (Response  to  question  7 : Why  is  the  Archaeology  Section  behind 

schedule  in  Laboratory  Services?) 

1.  Raleigh  Laboratory.  The  need  for  laboratory  services  increases 
at  a rate  of  two  or  three  to  one  for  increases  in  field  services 
time.  Therefore,  the  need  to  increase  field  services  time,  funding, 
and  personnel,  must  be  mirrored  by  concomitant  increases  in  the 
laboratory  services  area.  Another  factor  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  is  the  backlog  of  laboratory  work  which  has  accumulated 
as  the  result  of  uncompleted  work  Inherited  by  the  Section.  The 
major  reason  for  the  backlog  is  that  field  services  have  taken 
priority  over  laboratory  work  and  report  completion.  As  the  figures 
below  indicate,  at  present  funding  and  staffing  levels,  several 
years  of  laboratory  work  are  required  to  clean  up  the  present 
backlog . 

This  means  that  increases  in  laboratory  staff  will  be  required  in 
order  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Sizeable  increases  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  expected  future  work  load. 

The  Raleigh  laboratory  staff  Includes  a lab  supervisor,  a lab 
technician,  and  a photographer-draftsman.  The  figures  below  are 
based  on  the  amount  of  time  required  by  these  three  persons  to 
complete  the  various  laboratory  tasks  Involved  in  a particular 
kind  of  archaeological  project.  These  figures  are  based  on  hours 
to  date  in  1975-1976  and  the  hours  projected  through  the  end  of 
this  year.  The  projections  for  fiscal  year  1976-1977  are  considerably 
more  tentative  as  they  represent  the  hours  required  to  complete 
various  backlogged  work  and  uncompleted  excavation  projects.  As 
the  figures  Indicate,  there  is  more  laboratory  work  needed  this 
year  than  there  are  staff  hours  available.  The  difference  is  6,000 
hours  available  versus  almost  16,000  hours  needed.  A major  portion 
of  this  large  discrepancy  is  represented  by  collections  from 
excavations  done  prior  to  1973  which  were  never  processed,  cataloged, 
or  analyzed.  Another  element  in  the  discrepancy  is  the  amount  of 
time  put  in  my  volunteers  and  interns.  This  labor  source  provided 
600  hours  in  1975-1976.  As  this  is  anything  but  a steady  source 
of  labor,  it  is  difficult  to  plan  such  persons  into  the  program. 

The  anticipated  level  of  demand  figures  for  1976-1977  are  based  on 
all  currently  outstanding  work.  Again,  it  is  obvious  that  much 
more  time  is  needed  than  is  available.  With  an  anticipated  6,000 
hours  available,  the  requirement  to  complete  the  laboratory  phases 
on  the  outstanding  projects  is  over  26,000  hours.  Obviously,  not 
all  of  this  work  can  be  completed  in  1976-1977.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  Section  has  a professional  responsibility  to  com- 
plete the  work. 


0 
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Excavation  and  Testing  Projects 


Function 


Prior  Planning 
and  Preparation 


Processing  (9 
phase  process) 


Analysis  (two 
projects  only) 


Projects 


1975-1976 
Current  Level 
Demand /hours 


Projects 


1976-1977 
Anticipated  Level 
Demand/hours 


11 


11 


960-1,000 

3,026-4,000 

6,000 


10 


10 


1,417-1,500 

6,833-7,000 


9,000-11,000  (two 
projects  carried 
over  from  1975-1976 
and  one  to  two  for 
1976-1977) 


Reconnaissance  Survey  Projects 
(excluding  statewide  survey  plan) 


Prior  Planning 

and  Preparation 

6 

196-250 

12 

380-400 

Processing 

(9  phases) 

6 

350-400 

12 

600-700 

Analysis 

6 

1,385-1,400 

12 

2,770-3,000 

Administrative-Management  Requirements 


Function 

Current  Level 
Demand/hours 

Anticipated 
Demand /ho 

Purchasing 

200 

200-400 

Budget 

160 

160-200 

Labor  Management 

200-250 

200-250 

Records  Management 

250-300 

660-700 

Stock-Service  Inventories 

240-260 

240-300 

Collections  Management 

200 

1,288 

J 
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Function 

Current  Level 
Demand/hours 

Anticipated  Level 
Demand/hours 

CONTINUING  PROJECTS 

Collections  Management 
required  processing  of 
certain  existing  collections 

2,645 

2,645 

New  Facilities  Plan 

N/A 

380-500 

2.  Preservation  Laboratory  at  Fort  Fisher.  The  preservation  labora- 
tory at  Fort  Fisher  has  one  full-time  staff  person.  Due  to 
limitations  in  funding  and  facilities,  the  laboratory  has  not 
been  able  to  operate  near  its  potential  capacity.  As  the  single 
staff  person  must  be  responsible  for  all  phases  of  the  laboratory's 
operation,  the  amount  of  time  which  can  be  allotted  to  the 
primary  preservation  function  is  likewise  limited.  The  lab  has 
a backlog  of  over  10,000  artifacts  which  need  to  be  preserved. 
Following  preservation  these  materials  must  be  described,  analyzed, 
and  published. 


Tasks 


% yearly  time 
1975-1976 


1975-1976 


Preservation  15 

Artifact  Inventory  Publication  34 

Maintenance  17 

New  4 

Experimental  Preservation 
Processes 

Field  School  14 

Information  Requests  3 

Talks  and  Tours  4 

Other  9 


15 

Dependent  on  continuation  of  CETA 

17 

4 


14 

3 

4 
9 


Hours  Needed  to  Complete  Backlogged  Laboratory  Work: 
Raleigh  Laboratory:  26,000  hours 

Preservation  Laboratory  at  Fort  Fisher:  10,400  hours 


H.  (Response  to  question  8:  How  much  staff  time  is  required  for  Educational 

Services?) 

The  trend  in  educational  services  has  been  a geometrical  Increase  in 
the  requests  each  year.  In  one  category  only,  requests  for  informa- 
tion, there  has  been  a 200  percent  increase  in  the  number  per  year 
over  the  last  three  years. 


All  educational  activities  now  require  about  10  percent  of  available 
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Staff  time.  This  is  a 100  percent  increase  over  1973.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  anything  other  than  a continuation  of  this 
trend. 

The  publication  of  reports  on  work  done  is  both  a professional 
obligation  and  an  important  aspect  of  the  educational  activities 
of  the  Section.  The  figures  below  give  some  indication  of  the 
amount  of  time  this  activity  requires.  At  least  the  amount  of  time 
listed  will  be  required  to  complete  these  reports.  As  the  work  load 
increases,  and  all  indications  are  that  this  is  to  be  expected,  the 
time  which  must  be  spent  in  report  preparation  will  also  increase. 

Totals  in  Hours 


Report  Meetings  & Photogra; 


Site 

In  Field 

Research 

Lab 

Preparation 

Analysis 

Memoranda 

& Draft!' 

"k 

HXl  H52 

2208 

— 

24 

39  3/4 

40 

21h 

59h 

Bentonville 

304 

— 

7 3/4 

45^ 

2ij; 

h 

— 

r* 

Chicod  Creek 

320 

— 

51H 

59h 

1 

llh 

— 

* 

Fort  Dobbs 

3870 

1106-1180 

16  eh 

152h 

116i^ 

49^4 

132 

* 

Reed  Engine 
Mill 

1920 

— 

^h 

3Uh 

0 

3 3/4 

— 

* 

Reed  Stamp 

6720 

— 

160 

100 

100 

— 

— 

Mill 


* Report  not  completed  as  of  1 July  1976. 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Historic  Resources  Program 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Sub-program 


I .  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose: 

To  inculcate  an  appreciation  of  North  Carolina  history  in  the 
citizens  of  the  state,  nation,  and  world. 

B.  Method  and  Means  to  Achieve  the  Purpose 


Four  Museum  Branches  (Education,  Exhibits,  Collections,  and 
Audiovisual  Media  Services)  are  the  means  for  achieving  the 
purpose.  Each  Branch  has  several  specialized  functions  which 
fit  into  the  overall  Museum  Program  by  collecting,  preserving, 
and  utilizing  historically  significant  artifacts  and  by  develop- 
ing interpretive  Museum  Programs  for  the  promotion  and  teaching 
of  North  Carolina  history. 

1.  The  Education  Branch  is  responsible  for  interpreting  the 
Museum  galleries.  Interpretation  methods  include  guided 
tours,  organization  of  special  exhibitions  and  programs, 
and  the  composition  of  exhibit  scripts  and  labels.  This 
Branch  is  also  responsible  for  the  Museum's  extension 
service  program,  a program  that  includes  a Mobile  Museum 
unit,  slide  programs,  and  traveling  exhibits.  The  Educa- 
tion Branch  works  with  the  Department  of  Education  to 
determine  how  the  Museum  can  help  in  the  teaching  of  North 
Carolina  history.  Staff  members  from  both  organizations 
confer  on  the  types  of  classroom  materials  such  as  pamphlets, 
traveling  exhibits,  magazine  articles,  and  workbooks  that 
would  assist  teachers.  Jointly  sponsored  workshops  are  held 
to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  type  of  material  and  help  that 
the  Museum  can  offer.  The  Education  Department  assists  with 
the  promotion  and  organization  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
clubs  and  in  judging  the  annual  literary  and  arts  projects. 
Several  programs  that  have  been  developed  are  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association,  school  group  guided  tours  with 
previsit  classroom  study  materials,  and  craft  demonstrations 
and  lectures. 

2.  The  Exhibits  Branch  is  responsible  for  the  design,  construc- 
tion, installation,  and  maintenance  of  interpretive  exhibits 
and  displays  for  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  and 
the  State  Historic  Sites.  The  Branch  also  assists  other 
museums  across  the  state  with  their  exhibit  problems. 

3.  The  Collections  Branch  is  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  collection  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History.  This 
management  responsibility  includes  storage  and  retrieval  of 
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artifacts;  assisting  visitors  in  using  the  collection  as  a 
primary  research  source;  and  detailed  object  research  and 
docxamentation . 

4.  The  Audiovisual  Media  Branch  supports  the  activities  of  the 
other  three  Museum  Branches  and  the  interpretive  programs 
of  the  Historic  Sites  Section.  The  work  of  this  Branch  is 
roughly  divided  into  three  areas ; a photographic  unit  which 
shoots,  develops,  and  prints  a variety  of  photographic 
products  including  murals  up  to  4 ft.  x 8 ft.  in  size;  an 
audiovisual  unit  which  produces  audiovisual  software  (movies, 
tapes)  and  designs,  constructs,  installs,  and  maintains  hard- 
ware (programmers,  projectors,  tape  units);  and  a graphics 
unit  which  supplies  layout  and  illustrative  services  for 
publications,  and  silkscreens  and  drawings  for  exhibitions 
and  shows.  The  Branch  also  advises  other  Divisions  within 

the  Department,  other  State  agencies,  and  historical  societies, 
organizations,  and  museiams  in  North  Carolina  about  audiovisual 
problems . 

5.  The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  is  accredited  by  the 
American  Association  of  Museums.  This  insures  that  the 
Museum  conforms  to  national  museum  standards  and  practices 
and  that  the  Museum  is  in  fact  a nonprofit  educational 
institution. 

C.  History 


The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  began  in  1897  as  a gallery  set 
aside  in  the  State  Museum.  It  became  an  independent  history  museum 
known  as  the  "Hall  of  History"  in  1912  and  in  1914  became  a part  of 
the  Division  of  Archives  and  History.  Its  name  was  officially 
changed  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  in  1965 . It  moved 
to  its  present  quarters  in  1968.  The  administrative  structure  is 
as  follows: 

Museum  Administration: 

John  D.  Ellington,  Administrator 
Rodney  Barfield,  Interpretation  Specialist 
Marion  E.  Gwyn,  Secretary  IV 
James  H.  Moore,  Jr. , Utility 

Education  Branch: 

Natalie  G.  Miller,  Curator 

W.  Davis  Waters,  Editor,  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 

John  H.  Powell,  Supervisor,  Extension  Services  Unit 

Janice  C.  Williams,  Docent  Coordinator 

Barbara  H.  Lee,  Receptionist 

Burl  Lindsey,  Head  Museum  Guard 

Barry  Dunn,  Museum  Guard 

Johnny  Johnson,  Museum  Guard 
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Exhibits  Branch: 

— Vacant  — Curator 
Robert  F.  Iinvin,  Exhibits  Designer 
Robert  L.  Grissett,  Carpenter  Technician 
James  R.  Vogt,  Exhibits  Technician 
Robert  H.  Woods,  Carpenter 

Collections  Branch: 

Keith  D.  Strawn,  Curator 
Betty  O.  Tyson,  Registrar 
Martha  Battle,  Typist  II 
Paul  K.  Mears,  Conservator 

Audiovisual  Media  Services  Branch: 

J.  Ron  Holland,  Curator 
--  Vacant  --  Photographer  II 
Joe  Henderson,  Electronics  Technician  I 
J.  Walton  Haywood,  Photographic  Assistant 
Madlin  Futrell,  Clerk  IV 

D.  Statutory  Authority 


Chapter  121  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 


4/29/76 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  Response  to  Question  1:  How  to  maintain  and  constructively  channel 

the  tremendous  increase  of  interest  in  history  by  the  general 
public  into  effective  and  lasting  projects. 

History  museums  and  preservation  projects  are  being  organized 
throughout  the  state.  Professional  assistance  is  badly  needed 
if  these  projects  are  to  be  educational  and  enduring.  Requests 
for  assistance  have  more  than  tripled  since  1974  and  an  even  greater 
niomber  can  be  anticipated. 

In  addition  to  new  preservation  projects  and  museums,  this  renewed 
interest  in  history  is  evidenced  by  piiblic  response  to  craft  shows, 
antique  sales,  museum  visitation,  and  requests  for  extension  serv- 
ices from  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 

An  expansion  of  Museiam  services  both  in  scope  and  depth  to  local 
communities  and  individuals  will  be  crucial  if  the  state  is  to 
have  an  effective  network  of  good  interpretive  history  museiams. 

The  Museiam  must  also  expand  its  inhouse  educational  programs, 
exhibitions,  publications,  classes,  and  special  programs  and 
lectures . 

Attendance  - North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


1968-69* 

73,510 

1969-70* 

87,667 

1970-71 

60,256 

1971-72 

68,729 

1972-73 

88,638 

1973-74 

109,484 

1974-75 

146,118 

1975-76 

155,000 

*Visitation  computed  on  an  estimated  basis, 
probably  inflated. 

In  1973-74  visitation  increased  by  20,846.  Much  of  this  increase 
was  due  to  improved  local  visitation,  especially  on  weekends  when 
special  programs  such  as  "Month  of  Sundays"  promoted  return  visits. 
In  1972-73  Sunday  visitation  was  10,080;  in  1973-74,  22,560.  This 
is  an  increase  of  12,480  visitors. 
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In  spite  of  the  increase  in  overall  visitation,  visits  from 
people  outside  of  the  immediate  area  declined.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  school  groups. 

Museum  Assistance  Requests 


1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

4 

12 

45 

62 

Mobile  Museum  of 

History  Visitation 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

88,462 

281,569 

164,473 

250,000 

Response  to 

Question  2:  How  to  promote 

and  teach  North 

history  in  the  face  of  deemphasis  of  North  Carolina  history  in 
the  public  schools. 

School  Group  Attendance  - North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


1968-69 

48,262 

1969-70 

56,155 

1970-71 

57,733 

1971-72* 

38,938 

1972-73 

55,548 

1973-74 

51,000 

1974-75 

55,048 

1975-76 

55,000 

*Change  in  curriculum.  From  1930  through  1970  North  Carolina 
history  was  a separate  subject  in  the  North  Carolina  school 
curriculum.  Beginning  in  1972  it  was  incorporated  into  a two- 
year  course  on  United  States  history  where  it  is  receiving  less 
and  less  emphasis.  In  1972-73,  55,548  school  children  visited 
the  Museum  vs.  51,000  in  1973-74.  This  is  a drop  of  4,548  pupils. 

To  expand  the  Museum's  extension  service  programs  for  the  fourth, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades;  to  increase  the  number  of  special 
exhibitions  that  appeal  to  this  age  group;  and  to  supply 
previsit  and  postvisit  materials  that  can  serve  as  supplements 
to  classroom  instruction  in  order  to  assist  with  the  instruction 
of  North  Carolina  history. 
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C.  Response  to  Question  3:  How  to  acquire,  preserve,  and  protect 

historical  artifacts  significant  to  the  heritage  of  North  Carolina 
in  an  era  of  sharply  rising  prices,  reduced  museum  donations,  and 
increased  museum  robberies. 


Item 

1964 

1968 

1974 

Chippendale  carved  side  chair 

$2,200 

$ 9,500 

Windsor  armchair,  ca.  1800 
Sideboard,  Hepplewhite  style. 

500 

1,600 

1800-1815 

$1,400 

2,000 

Bed,  4 pencil  post,  ca.  1780 

575 

3,750 

Table,  card,  ca.  1800 
Banjo  clock,  A.  Willard,  Jr. , 

350 

800 

2,000 

ca.  1800 

1,250 

7,000 

Chest  of  drawers,  1700s 

225 

1,250 

4,500 

Slant-top  desk,  1700s 
Chippendale  secretary  bookcase. 

500 

925 

3,500 

ca.  1780 

6,750 

25,000 

Highboy,  ca.  1780 

750 

1,950 

4,000 

Tavern  table,  1700s 

200 

495 

750 

Research  references:  Popular  Antique  Collectors'  Price  Guide; 


Warman's  9th  Antiques  and 

Their 

Current 

Prices; 

Americana  Auction  Catalog 

, Jan . 

24-26, 

1974,  (Parke-Bernet , 

Inc . ) 

Item 

1969 

1970 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Brown  Bess  1st  M 

$295 

$350 

$750 

$1,250 

$1,750 

Springfield  M/1861 

225 

350 

375 

Trapdoor  .45-70,  1870s 

125 

150 

175 

250 

Winchester  M/1873 

80 

90 

300 

475 

Spencer  C.W.  carbine 

200 

200 

225 

250 

275 

Spanish  Morion,  1600s 

325 

6,000 

Research  references:  Museum  of  Historical  Arms  catalogs  18,  26,  27, 

30,  31,  33;  Robert  Abels,  Inc.  catalogs  32,  33,  34;  Norm  Flayderman 
& Co.,  Inc.  catalog  95 

Three  methods  of  increasing  the  Museum's  collection  are:  Promotion 

of  Museum  donations,  purchase  of  significant  North  Carolina  arti- 
facts, and  expansion  of  Museum  security. 

D.  Response  to  Question  4:  How  to  maintain,  renovate,  and  update 

exhibits  at  the  State  Historic  Sites  after  the  initial  development 
funds  have  been  utilized. 

The  first  visitor  center-museum,  Alamance  Battleground,  was  installed 
in  1959.  From  1959  until  1974,  16  additional  museums  have  been  con- 
structed. During  that  15  year  period,  two  museums  have  been  renovated. 
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Alamance  Battleground  and  Aycock  Birthplace,  and  one,  Caswell 
Memorial,  has  been  repaired.  Except  for  two  special  bills  for 
Alamance  and  Aycock  exhibit  renovation,  no  funds  have  been 
available  for  repairs  and  alteration  of  site  exhibits  or  audio- 
visual programs. 

The  establishment  of  a funded  exhibition  rotation  schedule  for 
visitor  center  exhibits  and  orientation  programs  is  crucial. 
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I.  PR0GRA14  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Grants-in-ald  Sub-program  is  to  administer  con- 
ditional and  unconditional  grants-ln-aid  provided  by  the  General 
Assembly  through  special  appropriations  bills  and  through  uncon- 
ditional grants  in  the  division's  budget. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods 


While  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History  has  no  control  whatsoever 
over  what  special  appropriations  bills  may  be  Introduced  by  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  historical  purposes,  once  a bill  is 
introduced  the  Division  through  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 
becomes  fully  involved  in  the  review  of  the  appropriation  bill  and, 
if  it  is  passed,  in  the  administration  of  the  funds. 

As  the  administrative  agency  for  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  the  Division  assists  the  Commission  in  undertaking  its 
statutory  responsibility  to  review  all  special  appropriations  bills 
for  historical  purposes  by  investigating  proposed  projects  in  re- 
lationship to  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  and  according  to  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Commission.  Staff  recommendations  are 
made  to  the  Commission  on  each  bill.  The  determination  of  the 
Commission  on  each  bill  is  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
Division . 

Once  an  appropriation  is  made,  the  Division  then  administers  the 
grant  according  to  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  adopted  by  the 
Historical  Commission.  Administration  of  grants  is  under  the  purview 
of  the  Assistant  Director  for  Preservation  Programs  and  the  Grants 
Administrator.  Various  portions  of  the  work  in  the  administration 
of  any  grant  may  involve  personnel  from  any  or  all  of  the  following 
sections:  Historic  Preservation,  Historic  Sites,  Archaeology,  Museum 

of  History, 

G . Statement  of  History 

The  administration  of  grants  for  historical  projects  became  formal- 
ized in  1963  with  the  creation  of  the  Historic  Sites  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  amendment  of  G.  S.  121  to  provide  for  review  of 
special  appropriations  bills  by  that  body.  Long  before  1963,  however, 
special  appropriations  were  made  available  to  historical  projects. 

The  crucial  change  in  1963  was  to  provide  for  review  before  the 
appropriations  were  made  and  to  provide  for  the  proper  administration 
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of  such  grants  after  the  appropriations  were  made.  Each  subsequent 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  has  provided  special  appropriations 
in  this  category.  In  1969  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
formulated  formal  policies  and  procedures  for  the  administration  of 
the  grants.  In  1975  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 
adopted  revised  policies  in  the  form  of  regulations  in  the  North 
Carolina  Administrative  Code,  At  the  same  time,  the  Commission 
formalized  its  procedures  and  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  proposed 
special  appropriations  bills. 

D,  Statement  of  Statutory  Authority 

G.S.  121-11,  121-12  (c,  d),  143B-62,  143-31.2 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

Historic  grants-in-aid  have  for  several  decades  played  a crucial 
role  in  providing  funds  for  the  preservation  and  restoration  of 
historic  properties  of  statewide  significance  throughout  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  Amounts  appropriated  for  these  purposes  by 
various  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  have  ranged  from  a total 
of  around  $50,000  to  as  much  as  $750,000.  Without  such  assistance, 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  would  not  provide  any  orderly  and  care- 
fully administered  funds  for  historic  preservation  projects. 

A,  (Response  to  Question  1:  What  is  the  current  level  of  demand  for 

assistance  to  historic  preservation  projects  in  relationship  to  the 
past?) 

Interest  in  historic  preservation  is  at  an  all  time  high  and  shows 
signs  of  growing  geometrically  with  each  passing  year.  With  the 
crystalization  of  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  with  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  valuable  properties  identified,  and 
with  the  development  of  greater  emphasis  on  historic  districts  as 
opposed  to  individual  structures  and  sites,  the  demand  for  assistance 
will  shortly  outstrip  available  resources  from  public  and  private 
charitable  sources. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2:  How  will  the  Division  of  Archives  and 

History  and  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  respond  to  in- 
creasing demands?) 

While  such  grants  are  made  available  only  by  special  appropriations, 
neither  the  Division  nor  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  control  the 
rising  number  of  bills  introduced.  Nevertheless,  the  Division  and 
the  Commission  will  have  to  establish  strict  guidelines  for  the  types 
of  properties  and  projects  which  will  be  funded  and  will  have  to 
advise  legislators  formally  and  informally  of  those  types  of  projects 
which  will  be  deemed  most  worthy  of  support.  Moreover,  the  Division 
will  have  to  exercise  greater  care  in  advising  various  organizations 
of  the  types  of  proposed  appropriations  which  will  be  approved  by 
the  Commission. 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Art  Resources  Program 

Administration  and  Support  Sub-Program 


I.  PROGRAIi  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose : 

The  purposes  of  the  Administration  and  Support  section  are  to  super- 
vise the  four  sections  of  the  Cultural  Resources  Program,  to  advise 
and  support  arts  programs  undertaken  by  other  state  agencies  and  to 
act  as  a spokesman  for  the  arts  across  North  Carolina  and  in  other 
states . 

B . Statement  of  Means  and  Methods : 

1.  The  Director  of  the  Art  Resources  Division  will  supervise  the 
personnel,  programs  and  budgets  of  the  Museum  of  Art  section, 

the  Community  Arts  Development  section  (North  Carolina  Arts  Coun- 
cil) , the  Symphony  administrative  section  and  the  Theatre  Arts 
Section. 

2.  The  Director  will  meet  regularly  with  personnel  of  other  state 
agencies  to  assist  with  planning  arts  programs,  and  location  of 
funds  for  their  programs . 

3.  The  Director  will  frequently  travel  in  North  Carolina,  and  oc- 
casionally to  other  states  to  attend  meetings  and  conferences 
and  speak  in  favor  of  programs  in  the  arts. 

C.  History; 

Since  1943,  the  State  has  appropriated  funds  to  support  various  ac- 
tivities in  the  arts.  Included  have  been  appropriations  to  state 
arts  agencies,  grants-in-aid  to  non-state  agencies,  and  allotments 
from  the  Contingency  and  Emergency  Fund.  The  Department  of  Art, 
Culture  and  History  was  established  when  state  government  was  re- 
organized and  subsequently  changed  to  the  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources.  This  brought  together,  for  the  first  time,  the  agencies 
concerned  with  libraries,  archives  and  history,  and  the  arts.  In 
September,  1973,  the  Division  of  Arts  Resources  was  established  to 
bring  together  the  state  arts  agencies  and  provide  a conduit  for  the 
legislative  grants-in-aid  to  non-state  agencies. 

D.  Statutory  Authority: 

The  creation  of  a Division  such  as  the  Division  of  Arts  Resources 
by  the  Secretary  of  Cultural  Resources  was  authorized  by  the  Execu- 
tive Organization  Act  of  1973. 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  One  predictable  trend  in  the  arts  will  be  a rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand for  funds,  both  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  We  are  exper- 
iencing much  more  participation  in  the  arts  in  every  county,  and 
since  most  art  activities  do  not  make  a profit,  more  funds  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  demand . 

In  each  area  of  the  arts,  we  shall  be  working  to  develop  a variety 
of  fund  sources.  For  programs  offered  by  the  State,  we  shall  be 
seeking  increased  State  funds,  but  an  even  larger  increase  in  fed- 
eral and  private  funds.  In  working  with  arts  organizations  at  the 
local  level,  we  shall  be  guiding  them  to  develop  more  local  funds 
including  local  government  and  private  funds.  A program  to  guide 
local  organizations  in  seeking  corporate  funding  will  be  started 
and  hopefully  will  produce  corporate  support  in  all  areas  of  the 
State,  instead  of  just  in  a few  large  cities. 

B.  Another  predictable  trend  will  be  a rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
services  in  all  art  forms.  In  most  counties  there  will  be  requests 
for  more  performances,  exhibits,  visits  by  State  officials  and  guid- 
ance in  every  phase  of  the  arts. 

We  shall  be  asking  for  more  personnel  to  meet  this  demand  from  the 
State;  however,  we  realize  that  we  cannot  and  should  not  try  to 
meet  this  demand  entirely  from  the  State . We  could  never  provide 
all  of  the  performances  in  theatre,  music,  dance,  etc.  which  will 
be  needed  and  desired.  Also,  the  number  of  exhibits  needed  to 
present  the  best  in  paintings,  sculpture,  crafts,  and  the  other 
visual  art  forms  could  never  all  be  provided  from  Raleigh.  To  meet 
this  situation  and  supplement  what  will  be  offered  by  the  State, 
we  shall  be  helping  local  arts  organizations  develop  to  the  point 
where  they  can  meet  much  of  this  demand.  Local  museums,  arts  coun- 
cils, theatre  groups  and  other  arts  organizations  will  be  guided 
to  a degree  of  professionalism  when  they  can  provide  services  not 
only  in  their  towns,  but  in  their  local  regions  as  well,  if  desired. 

Only  by  developing  a multiple  system  of  services,  from  both  the 
State  and  local  levels , can  we  ever  involve  every  segment  of  the 
population  in  the  arts. 
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North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  Sub-Program 


I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose: 

The  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  is  to  encourage 
an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  of  the  visual  arts  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  the  visitors  to  the  State  by 
making  available  for  their  enjoyment  and  education  works  of  art 
from  all  cultures  and  civilizations. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods ; 

1.  Permanent  Collection:  Displaying  on  a permanent  or  rotating 

basis  in  the  Museum's  public  exhibition  galleries  in  Raleigh 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  state's  art  collection  of  approxi- 
mately 4,000  objects;  an  attempt  is  made  within  the  limitations 
of  available  space  to  show  a cross  section  of  the  cultural  and 
geographic  schools  of  world  art  as  well  as  chronological 
development  within  those  cultures  or  schools  where  relevant. 

2.  Acquisitions:  Acquiring  through  purchases  and  gifts,  in 

accordance  with  guidelines  approved  by  the  Art  Commission, 
additional  works  of  art  to  strengthen  or  supplement  the 
Museum's  permanent  collection. 

3.  Conservation:  Maintaining  a conservation  and  restoration 

program  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  works  of  art  are  preserved 
for  present  and  future  generations. 

4.  Security:  Providing  24-hour  surveillance  of  the  Museum 

premises  and  uniformed  guard  patrol  of  the  public  galleries 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  permanent  collection  and  other 
art  works  within  the  building. 

5.  Research:  Conducting  research  as  to  the  authenticity,  history, 

meaning,  and  condition  of  works  being  considered  for  acquisition, 
as  well  as  works  already  in  the  collection  which  require 
continuous  investigation  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in 
scholarly  opinion . 

6.  Pxiblications : Publishing  information  in  the  form  of  books, 

catalogues,  calendars  of  events,  research  bulletins,  brochures, 
press  releases,  and  other  material  to  interpret  and  explain  the 
Museum's  collections,  exhibitions,  and  programs. 
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7.  Loans:  Cooperating  with  other  museums  and  institutions  by 

lending  from  the  permanent  collection  works  which  are  judged 
suitable  for  travel , thereby  providing  as  wide  exposure  as 
possible  for  them  on  a local,  state,  national,  and  occasionally 
an  international  basis. 

8.  Special  Exhibitions:  Organizing  or  borrowing  exhibitions  of 

works  from  sources  outside  the  Museum  to  further  the  public's 
understanding  of  a particular  historical  or  aesthetic  aspect 
of  art  which  may  not  be  possible  from  viewing  the  Museum's 
permanent  collection,  with  catalogues  or  other  explanatory 
material  provided  to  assist  in  that  understanding;  an  attempt 
is  made  to  recognize  the  work  of  significcint  North  Carolina 
artists  and  to  encourage  all  artists  within  the  State  through 
an  annual  competitive  exhibition. 

9.  Education:  Offering  services  such  as  guided  tours,  special 

lectures,  musical  concerts,  slide  presentations,  workshops, 
films,  and  audio-visual  programs  for  a broader  and  more 
meaningful  appreciation  of  art  by  adults  and  school  children 
through  educational  programs  conducted  by  the  Musevim  staff, 
trained  volunteers,  and  visiting  experts. 

10.  Gallery  for  the  Blind:  Bringing  art  appreciation  to  the 

visually  handicapped  through  a special  gallery  in  which  they 
may  touch  the  works  of  art. 

11.  Affiliate  Galleries:  Extending  the  Museum's  outreach  through 

a new  program  of  formal  affiliation  with  selected  museums  and 
galleries  across  the  State  which  are  eligible  for  a variety 
of  special  services  including  loan  of  special  exhibitions, 
slides,  and  audio-visual  equipment,  as  well  as  technical 
advice  and  assistance  in  conservation,  lighting,  security, 
exhibitions  design,  and  the  training  of  personnel. 

12.  Support  Facilities:  Maintaining  services  necessary  to  support 

the  primary  functions  of  the  Museum,  these  services  to  include 
an  art  reference  library,  slide  and  photograph  collections, 
documentary  records  pertaining  to  each  object  in  the  permanent 
collection,  a photographic  studio/laboratory,  a museum  book- 
store, an  art  rental/sales  gallery,  an  art  transportation 
vehicle,  a workshop  and  staff  for  packing,  shipping,  and 
installing  works  of  art,  and  a consultation  service  for 
technical  and  scholarly  advice  to  private,  but  not  commercial, 
collectors. 
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C . Brief  History  of  the  Sub-Program: 

The  1947  General  Assembly  appropriated  one  million  dollars  to 
purchase  an  art  collection  for  the  State,  and  in  1951  the  North 
Carolina  Art  Society  was  authorized  to  accept  as  a gift  from  the 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation  art  works  valued  at  over  one  million 
dollars  in  compliance  with  the  conditions  made  in  the  1947  appropri- 
ation. The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  opened  to  the  public  in 
1956  in  its  present  quarters,  a renovated  office  building  on  East 
Morgan  Street  in  Raleigh.  It  was  administered  by  the  North  Carolina 
Art  Society  until  1961  when  the  Museum  became  a separate  state  agency 
governed  by  a fourteen-member  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  the  North  Carolina  Art  Society.  The  1967  General 
Assembly  created  the  State  Art  Museum  Building  Commission  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a new  facility  for  the  Museiim.  Under 
the  Executive  Organization  Act  of  1971,  the  Museiam  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Art,  Culture, 
and  History  (now  Cultural  Resources) . The  Executive  Organization 
Act  of  1973  replaced  the  Board  of  Trustees  with  an  eleven-member 
Art  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor,  four  of  whom  are  nominated 
by  the  North  Carolina  Art  Society  and  two  whom  must  be  members  of 
the  art  or  design  faculties  at  a North  Carolina  college  or  university . 
The  Museum  is  now  a section  of  the  Division  of  the  Arts  of  the 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources. 

D.  Statutory  Authority: 

General  Statutes,  Chapter  140,  Article  1;  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  Art. 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a steady  increase  of  interest 
in  the  visual  arts  in  North  Carolina.  This  phenomenon  has  resulted 
from  a number  of  factors.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
been  instrumental  in  offering  more  cultural  opportunities  to  teachers 
and  students  through  expansion  of  its  cultural  arts  division.  Arts 
councils,  art  galleries,  competitive  art  exhibitions,  and  art  affinity 
groups  have  increased  throughout  the  State  and  have  played  a significant 
role  in  promoting  appreciation  of  the  arts  on  the  local  and  regional 
levels.  Television  and  other  mass  media  have  had  a major  impact  in 
setting  standards  of  taste,  in  disseminating  information,  and  in 
influencing  younger  generations  who  have  now  becomie  more  visually 
oriented  than  their  forebearers.  Finally,  with  trends  toward  a 
lengthened  life  span,  a shorter  work  week,  and  an  earlier  retirement, 
many  more  persons  are  finding  themselves  with  increased  leisure  time; 
this  trend  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  late  middle-age  and  elderly 
segments  of  the  population. 

In  addition  to  the  societal  trends  noted  above,  the  single  overshadowing 
factor  which  will  have  by  far  the  greatest  impact  in  future  years  will 
be  the  Museum's  move  from  its  present  inadequate  quarters  to  its  greatly 
expanded  new  facilities  on  a 145  acre  suburban  site  in  Raleigh  near 
expressway  interchanges.  The  new  building,  which  is  projected  to  cost 
over  $10  million  and  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  1979,  will  necessitate 
a corresponding  increase  in  the  Museum's  operating  budget.  Furthermore, 
the  new  site  will  provide  opportunities  which  are  not  currently  available 
to  the  Museum.  For  example,  a part  of  the  grounds  could  be  used  as  a 
camp  site  to  encourage  students  to  participate  in  an  extended  art 
experience  which  would  incorporate  creativity  workshops,  seminars, 
and  visits  to  the  galleries.  The  availability  of  cafeteria  service 
within  the  building  will  permit  more  comprehensive  programs  to  be 
individually  tailored  for  all  groups  visiting  the  Museum  for  a day-long 
period.  The  Museum  could  also  extend  its  activities  and  exhibits 
out-of-doors  with  open  air  art  displays  and  competitions,  sculpture 
gardens,  and  possibly  art  fairs. 

An  art  museum  located  in  Raleigh  but  intended  to  serve  the  entire  State 
has  long  presented  a dilemma,  especially  when  the  security  protection 
and  temperature  and  humidity  control  required  for  so  many  of  the 
priceless  works  in  the  permanent  collection  make  it  difficult  or 
impossible  for  them  to  leave  the  Museum  building.  In  order  to  involve 
the  elderly,  the  lower  income,  and  the  rural  segments  of  the  State's 
population  in  appreciation  of  the  visual  arts,  the  Museum  should 
consider  providing  a bus  service  which  could  bring  groups  to  the  Museum 
for  a specially  planned  lecture,  tour,  and  educational  experience.  Not 
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only  the  elderly  and  economically  disadvantaged  but  also  the 
visually,  mentally,  and  physically  handicapped  could  be  brought  to 
the  Museum  in  this  same  manner.  To  meet  the  interests  of  minority 
groups,  the  Museum  will  actively  continue  to  acquire  African,  Oceanic, 
and  Indian  art  for  its  collection  which  can  for  the  first  time  be 
permanently  displayed  in  the  new  building. 

The  new  building  for  the  first  time  will  have  space  adequate  for  the 
Museum  to  develop  a regional  conservation  center  which  could  handle 
the  cleaning,  restoration,  and  preservation  of  works  of  art  from 
museums  and  institutions  around  the  State;  no  adequate  conservation 
facility  currently  exists  within  the  State,  though  one  has  sorely 
been  needed  for  many  years. 

In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  entire  State,  the  Museum  will  increase 
its  efforts  to  send  special  circulating  exhibitions  to  libraries, 
colleges,  schools,  and  other  institutions  throughout  the  State.  It 
will  also  pursue  its  efforts  to  establish  alliances  with  existing 
smaller  art  museums  and  galleries  in  the  State  by  lending  them  works 
of  art,  audio-visual  equipment,  advice  on  programs  and  exhibitions, 
and  assistance  in  training  personnel  and  docents.  The  Museum  should 
develop  an  in-house  capacity  to  produce  16  millimeter  film  and 
video-tape  cassettes  to  interpret  and  explain  its  collection;  the 
films  could  then  be  sent  to  schools,  civic  groups,  senior  citizen 
homes,  and  disadvantaged  groups  throughout  the  State.  The  future 
aims  of  the  Museum  will  therefore  be  twofold;  to  bring  more  people 
to  the  new  building  and  facilities  in  Raleigh  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  more  services,  programs,  and  exhibitions  to  more  people 
in  their  own  comm\anities . 

Simply  because  of  its  dramatic  visibility,  a prominent  new  Museum 
building  should  attract  increased  support  from  private  sources.  The 
support  would  come  for  two  purposes:  First,  to  add  to  the  orderly 

expansion  of  the  physical  plant  itself  as  envisioned  in  the  designs 
of  the  architects;  more  exhibition  galleries,  a full-sized  auditorium, 
a lake/reflecting  pond,  and  other  facilities  can  be  added  as  modular 
units  as  the  need  develops.  Second,  to  add  individual  works  of  art 
to  the  Museum's  collections  through  gifts  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. In  the  latter  respect,  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  purchase  of  art  each  year  have  proved  invaluable  in 
attracting  support  from  the  private  sector.  If  the  State  is  interested 
and  willing  to  continue  its  tradition  of  supporting  art,  private 
citizens  and  business  groups  will  be  also.  Furthermore,  the  Museum 
can  use  State  appropriated  funds  as  a valuable  tool  in  raising  matching 
funds  to  buy  a particularly  rare  and  costly  work  which  would  either  be 
beyond  the  available  appropriation  or  would  exhaust  it  if  used  solely 
for  one  work.  A diminution  or  withdrawal  of  the  state  appropriation 
for  acquisition  of  art  works  would  seriously  criple  the  Museum's  efforts 
in  the  private  sector. 
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In  summary,  though  the  new  museum  building  will  go  a long  way  in 
resolving  many  long-standing  physical  needs,  it  will  in  itself  generate 
new  possibilities  which  must  be  explored  to  meet  the  public's  increased 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  visual  arts.  Not  only  should  these 
possibilities  be  explored,  but,  even  if  they  are  not,  the  operating 
budget  of  the  Museum  must  be  expanded  if  it  is  merely  to  exist  in  its 
new  quarters. 
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I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose; 

The  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  is  to  encourage, 
promote,  and  develop  the  arts  in  North  Carolina.  (The  term  "arts" 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  architecture,  the  visual  environ- 
ment, crafts,  dance,  drama,  literature,  music,  photography,  film, 
public  and  multi-media  and  visual  arts.) 

B . Statement  of  Means  and  Methods : 

1.  Grants:  The  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  awards  cash  grants 

to  non-profit,  tax-exempt  organizations  which  are  registered  as 
such  with  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Revenue . These  grants 
are  made  to  support  arts  activities  in  the  broad  community 
interest  and  are  categorized  as: 

a.  Local  Government  Challenge  Grants:  Dollar  for  Dollar 

matching  of  new  funds  for  community  arts  programming  provided 
by  county  or  municipal  government. 

b.  Community  Fund  Drive  Challenge  Grants:  Dollar  for  Dollar 

matching  of  increased  income  through  community  arts  council 
sponsored  fund  drives . 

c.  Salary  Assistance  Grants:  Partial  subsidies  on  a three  year 

declining  basis  for  new  full-time  top  administrative  posi- 
tions in  community  arts  organizations . 

d.  Dance  Touring  Grants ; Partial  support  for  the  sponsorship  of 
residencies  by  professional  dance  companies  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts . 

e.  Literary  Grants : Support  for  significant  small  press 

endeavors  or  creative  writing  workshops  and  readings . 

f.  Scholarship  Grants:  Aid  to  arts  organizations  for  in- 

creasing administrative  effectiveness  of  staff  personnel 
through  attendance  at  conferences,  workshops,  seminars,  etc. 

g.  General  Grants;  Aid,  preferably  matching,  for  specific 
program  or  personnel  needs  uncovered  by  other  categories, 
allowing  for  innovative  activities. 
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2 • Programs : 

The  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  sponsors  various  programs  which  have 
a state-wide  impact  and  which  can  be  better  sponsored  by  a state 
agency  than  by  local  arts  organizations . 

a.  Artists- In-The- Schools : Creative  involvement  of  professional 

artists  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs  co-sponsored 
with  the  Cultural  Arts  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

b.  Visiting  Artists;  Nine-month  community  residencies  by  pro- 
fessional artists  cosponsored  with  the  Department  of  Community 
Colleges . 

c.  Internships : Summer  work  experience  opportunities  with  community 

arts  councils  for  the  recruitment  and  training  of  future  arts 
administrators . 

d.  Community  Development:  Consultation  in  the  formation  and 

development  of  community  arts  councils  and  other  community- 
based  arts  organizations  for  the  promotion  and  facilitation  of 
the  arts  at  the  local  level- 

e.  Conferences : Meetings  for  arts  and/or  other  personnel  to  inform, 

educate,  or  stimulate  communication  in  the  interest  of  community 
arts  development. 

f.  Southern  Federation  of  State  Arts  Agencies:  Cooperative  pro- 

gramming with  nine  other  Southeastern  States  as  a regional 
service,  making  available  programs  which  the  states  would  be 
unable  to  afford  as  individual  units . 

3 . Administrative  and  Support  Activities: 

State  funds  are  used  for  the  direct  costs  of  administering  the  North 
Carolina  Arts  Council.  These  costs  include  the  salaries  of  staff 
members,  basic  communications,  supplies,  and  expenses  such  as  postage, 
equipment,  siib  script  ions  and  dues.  Members  of  the  staff: 

a.  Develop  overall  program  plans  and  guidelines  which  are  then 
submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval. 

b.  Make  overall  recommendations  on  grant  applications  which  are 
then  submitted  to  the  Board  after  thorough  research  has  been 
completed  on  the  grantee  and  a determination  has  been  made  of 
the  probable  success  of  the  project. 
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c.  Evaluate  the  success  of  projects  and  organizations  funded. 

d.  Provide  general  guidance  to  local  arts  organizations  concerning 
programs  in  the  arts . The  staff  spends  considerable  time  on  the 
road  helping  local  communities  with  problems  in  arts  development. 

e.  Work  with  established  organizations  such  as  pv±>lic  schools, 
prisons,  recreation  departments,  and  local  governments  to  expand 
their  programs  to  include  multi-arts  programming. 

f.  Aid  communities  in  organizing  arts  councils  or  other  arts 
organizations . 

g.  Work  with  other  agencies  in  state  government  to  develop  coopera- 
tive programs  in  support  of  the  arts . 

h.  Maintain  files  and  a small  library  for  the  research  use  of  arts 
organizations  throughout  the  state . 

i.  Administer  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for 
the  Artists-in-the-Schools  Programs  and  Dance  Touring  Program. 

j • Screen,  place  and  evaluate  artists  for  the  Visiting  Artist 
Program  and  applicants  for  the  Summer  Intern  Program. 

k.  Help  local  and  state  arts  organizations  find  funding  from  the 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  private  foundations,  businesses, 
local  governments  and  private  citizens.  These  other  sources 
of  funds  are  often  needed  to  match  state  funds  or  to  fund  pro- 
jects which  do  not  come  under  the  guidelines  of  the  arts 
councils . 

C . History ; 

The  North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  now  a section  of  the  Division  of  the 
Arts  of  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  was  established  by 
executive  order  in  1964  and  made  a statutory  agency  in  1967.  Its 
24  board  members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  an  annual,  rotating 
basis  for  a term  of  three  years. 

The  first  Board  of  the  Council  was  appointed  in  1964  as  an  advisory 
board  to  the  Governor.  In  1966,  a grant  was  received  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  a study  of  the  arts  in  North 
Carolina.  When  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1967,  the  study 
recommended  a state  arts  council  which  that  Legislature  then  estab- 
lished and  placed  under  the  Department  of  Administration.  In  1973, 
the  Council  became  a part  of  the  newly-created  Department  of  Art, 
Culture  and  History,  when  then  became  the  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources . 
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Because  the  money  appropriated  to  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council 
has  been  limited,  the  Arts  Council  Board  and  staff  have  used  the 
state  funds  as  seed  money  to  encourage  local  arts  organizations  to 
develop  their  programs  with  a combination  of  funding  sources.  Not 
only  has  this  stretched  the  tax  dollars  but  it  has  also  encouraged 
local  groups  to  establish  a self-initiative  and  independence  that 
they  might  not  otherwise  have. 

As  the  number  of  local  arts  councils  and  other  arts  organizations 
in  the  state  have  increased,  the  demands  on  the  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council  have  also  increased  to  help  them  develop  new  and  stronger 
programs  to  serve  an  ever-increasing  constituency.  At  present,  the 
grant  requests  received  by  the  Arts  Council  are  approximately  five 
times  greater  than  the  funds  available  for  grants.  At  the  same 
time,  the  requests  made  on  the  staff  of  the  Arts  Council  for  help 
and  advice  in  developing  and  strengthening  programs  has  far  out- 
stripped their  time  available  for  such  work. 

Statutory  Authority:  G.  S.  147B-87-88 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1;  What  national  trends  affect  the  development 
of  the  arts  in  North  Carolina?) 

The  national  trends  which  are  having  the  greatest  effect  on  the 
operation  of  the  Arts  Council  as  it  responds  to  the  developmental 
needs  of  the  arts  in  the  state  are:  1.)  the  increasing  interest 

in,  and  the  demand  for,  arts  services  and  2.)  the  increasing  need 
for  supportive  funding  and  permanent  subsidy  for  arts  organizations 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  expanding  demand  and  rising  costs. 

Several  forces  are  causing  the  rapid  increase  in  demand  for  art 
services  across  the  nation.  These  forces  include:  increase  in 

leisure  time,  widening  exposure  to  the  arts  through  radio  and 
television,  greater  emphasis  on  the  arts  in  education,  and  a 
deepening  awareness  of  the  contribution  the  arts  make  to  the 
quality  and  spirit  of  American  life. 

In  recent  years  the  nation  and  the  state  have  experienced  an 
explosion  in  the  growth  of  citizen  involvement  in  the  arts  which 
has  caused  the  naissance  of  new  arts  organizations  and  has  put  a 
strain  on  already  existing  organizations  to  expand  their  services. 
This  year  the  National  Committee  for  Cultural  Resources,  in  a 
national  survey  of  343  arts  organizations,  including  a representa- 
tive sample  from  North  Carolina,  showed  that: 

*attendance  rose  by  more  than  21%  during  the  last  4 years; 

*the  number  of  performances  by  the  music,  theatre  and  dance 
groups  rose  by  22%; 

*gross  expenditures  increased  by  35%; 

*the  number  of  paid  employees  increased  by  more  than  11%; 

*the  number  of  volunteers  rose  by  22%. 

During  this  period  of  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  arts  services 
and  increasing  costs,  the  same  survey  showed  that  millions  of 
Americans  support  the  arts  not  only  by  attending  performances,  but 
by  making  personal  contributions.  Between  the  1971-72  and  1974-75 
seasons,  nearly  $36  million  in  additional  local  revenue  was  pro- 
duced in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  steep  upsurge  in  arts  activity  and 
the  resultant  increase  in  costs . 

Between  1971-72  and  1974-75: 

♦ticket  sales  for  performing  arts  groups  covered  about  50% 
of  all  costs; 
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*private  giving  by  individuals,  corporations  and  foundations 
rose  by  21%; 

*city  aid  increased  by  nearly  a third. 

But  these  increases  were  not  enough  to  meet  the  need.  The  shortfall 
of  local  revenue  widened  and  as  a percentage  of  gross  costs,  the 
shortfall  increased  from  11%  to  14%. 

Government  aid  to  education  and  to  medical  and  scientific  research 
has  already  brought  this  nation  to  a peak  of  excellence  in  both,  and 
government  aid  can  help  assure  that  the  public  is  fully  served  by 
its  arts  organizations . 

Federal  and  state  governments  started  to  make  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  arts  about  10  years  ago.  The  amounts  have  been  small  in 
relation  to  the  whole,  but  it  is  clear  that  a majority  of  the  American 
people  now  believe  it  appropriate  that  tax  revenues  be  directly 
applied  to  the  development  of,  and  greater  accessibility  to  the 
nation's  cultural  resources.  In  fact,  according  to  a 1974  Harris 
Survey,  64%  of  the  adult  p\±>lic  would  be  willing  to  pay  an  additional 
$5  a year  in  taxes  to  support  the  arts  and  even  among  those  whose 
income  was  less  than  $5,000,  a full  50%  would  support  such  a tax 
increase  to  support  the  arts. 

The  attitudes  of  the  American  public  have  become  increasingly 
supportive  of  the  arts.  In  June  of  1975,  Louis  Harris  and  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.  made  a suirvey  to  update  earlier  studies.  Some  of  the 
highlights  include : 

1.  Attendance : Almost  half  the  American  public  went  to  at 

least  one  performance  of  live  theatre,  classical  music 

or  dance  in  the  preceding  year.  The  general  frequency  of 
attendance  was  6.6  times. 

2.  Attitudes : 93%  of  the  adult  American  population  believe 

that  museums,  theatres,  concert  halls  and  like  facilities 
are  important  to  the  quality  of  life  in  their  community . 

a.  85%  felt  that  the  arts  and  cultural  facilities  are 
important  to  the  business  and  economy  of  their 
community . 

b.  91%  believe  it  is  important  that  children  of  school 
age  be  exposed  to  the  arts . 

c.  91%  agreed  that  museums,  theatres  and  music  performances 
make  a community  a better  place  to  live  in. 

d.  84%  ranked  the  arts  on  a level  with  essential  services. 
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The  rise  in  demand  for  the  arts,  and  their  increasing  popularity, 
means  that  the  arts  organizations  must  continue  to  provide  more 
services  to  the  community.  That  in  turn  means  more  performers 
and  staff,  for  arts  organizations  are  "labor  intensive". 

Wage  and  salary  levels  and  working  conditions  are  largely  determined 
by  forces  working  elsewhere  in  the  economy.  Performers,  artists,  and 
technical  and  professional  staff  should  be  paid  equitably. 

As  business  and  industry  increasingly  use  mechanization,  technology 
and  mass  production  methods,  wage  levels  throughout  the  nation 
continue  to  rise. 

But  as  economists  point  out,  there  are  no  labor-saving  devices  in 
the  arts  — no  mechanization,  no  technology,  no  mass  production  — 
and  therefore  no  way  to  meet  the  higher  labor  costs  set  by  the 
economy  as  a whole. 

A Beethovan  quartet  cannot  be  played  in  five  minutes;  a Shakespearean 
tragedy  cannot  be  condensed;  a portrait  by  Rembrandt  cannot  be 
experienced  from  a moving  platform,  and  so  a paradox  is  created: 
the  more  technologically  advanced  we  become  as  a nation,  the  greater 
the  burden  on  culture  and  art,  for  the  basic  economic  problem  of 
culture  and  art  is  their  singularity  in  a mass-producing  society. 
Mechanization  frequently  works  well  for  society  but  not  for  indivi- 
duals. The  hunger  for  personal,  human  experience  always  remains. 

The  economic  and  financial  problems  confronting  arts  organizations 
so  acutely  have  accelerated  at  an  ever-increasing  rate  in  the  last 
three  years.  There  are  several  reasons: 

1.  Inflation:  An  already  difficult  situation  is  made  worse 

by  inflation,  which,  as  measured  by  the  consumer  price 
index,  was  a cumulative  25%  over  the  last  three  years. 

Arts  organizations,  unlike  business  and  government,  have 
only  minimal  defenses  against  inflation. 

2.  Unsupported  Piiblic  Services : Government  does  not  pay  the 

full  cost  of  public  services  performed  by  arts  organiza- 
tions. Yet,  arts  organizations  serve  the  public  schools; 
they  provide  low-cost  tickets  for  the  young,  for  senior 
citizens,  and  for  the  underprivileged;  they  carry  out 
activities  in  commxanities , parks,  churches  and  other  places 
where  people  gather.  All  of  this  adds  to  their  own  cost 
burden. 

The  Urban  Crisis;  The  failure  of  cities  to  provide  addi- 
tional aid  to  arts  organizations,  because  of  the  cities' 
own  escalating  problems,  has  hurt  arts  organizations. 


3. 
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4.  The  Energy  Problem:  Culture  and  art,  as  "people  intensive" 

activities,  require  light,  heat,  and  air  conditioning. 

The  57%  rise  in  the  cost  of  energy  over  the  past  three 
years  is  particularly  burdensome  to  the  arts. 

5.  Ticket  and  Admission  Income:  Although  ticket  and  admission 

income  has  increased  substantially,  there  is  a community 
reason  for  not  raising  prices  too  much.  High  prices  deny 
the  arts  to  many  of  those  --  the  young  and  the  old  --  who 
are  most  interested. 

6 . Limit  to  Private  Support:  Giving  by  individuals  has 

increased  steadily  and  continues  to  rise.  But  because  of 
inflation,  the  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  providing  art 
services  has  increased  faster  than  private  giving. 

Arts  organizations  operate  under  budgets  that  are  strictly  limited 
to  the  funds  available  in  a given  year.  For  the  most  part,  they 
have  no  reserve  funds.  Therefore,  repeated  failure  to  cover  costs 
sharply  reduces  the  activity  of  arts  organizations.  Otherwise, 
they  risk  bankruptcy.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of  the  presentation 
of  the  arts  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  restricted  level  of 
operation. 

The  financial  need  of  non-profit  arts  organizations  thus  cannot  be 
measured  by  operating  figures  alone.  Failure  of  income  to  cover 
costs  indicates  part  of  the  problem.  There  is  a quality  considera- 
tion as  well  and  other  operational  factors  also  need  to  be  con- 
sidered while  studying  the  budgets.  When  a budget  gets  tight  an 
arts  organization  drops  programs  and  the  programs  they  drop  are 
usually  the  ones  of  greatest  pviblic  benefit  such  as  free  concerts 
or  programs  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  Another  area  which 
needs  to  be  considered  is  the  need  for  arts  organizations  to  expand 
their  budgets  and  thus  their  programs  to  meet  the  increasing  public 
demand  for  their  services. 

When  considering  the  three  budget  factors  in  an  arts  organization 
budget  crisis  — current  expenses,  dropped  programs,  and  expanding 
to  meet  community  demand  — it  becomes  obvious  that  greater  amounts 
of  financial  support  are  needed.  While  local  private  support 
continues  to  provide  the  vast  bulk  of  earned  and  contributed 
resources,  the  entrance  of  federal  and  state  subsidy  into  the 
already  diversified  support  pattern  of  the  arts  organizations  in 
this  country  has  been  a vital  factor  in  the  dramatic  growth  of 
audiences  and  of  the  accessibility  of  the  arts  to  them  in  the  last 
decade . 

Without  public  subsidy,  few  of  the  arts  can  be  widely  offered 
except  at  prices  that  would  be  prohibitive  to  large  numbers  of  the 
public.  The  cost  barrier  is  already  high,  particularly  to  the 
young,  the  elderly,  and  minority  groups. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  the  arts  is  now  widespread  among 
Americans  at  all  economic  levels.  This  fact  strongly  reinforces 
the  argument  that  public  policy  should  recognize  the  ej^pectation 
that  our  cultural  and  artistic  heritage  be  broadly  available,  and 
not  restricted  to  the  small  proportion  of  the  population  that  can 
afford  admission  prices  high  enough  to  meet  costs. 

Although  the  arts  are  nationwide  in  scope,  and  although  even  small 
communities  have  their  own  arts  organizations,  there  is  a strong 
tendency  toward  centralization  of  the  arts  in  the  large  cities. 

This  makes  some  of  the  arts  inaccessible,  both  geographically 
and  economically,  to  a large  number  of  people.  Indeed,  surveys 
show  that  economic  inaccessibility  is  a principal  barrier  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  arts . 

Subsidy  that  would  increase  access  to  the  arts,  particularly 
through  the  piiblic  service  activities  of  arts  organizations,  makes 
both  economic  and  social  sense. 

Public  subsidy  of  arts  organizations  is  the  most  certain  way  to 
insure  cultural  continuity  and  the  people's  access  to  the  creative 
culture  of  our  nation.  The  direct  and  indirect  educational  impact 
of  the  artistic  experience  provides  as  strong  an  argument  for 
public  support  as  did  the  arguments  that  led  to  the  historic 
development  of  universal  public  education  in  this  country. 

The  positive  economic  side-effects  of  the  performing  arts  alone 
are  estimated  to  equal  one  and  one-half  times  the  ticket  costs . For 
example,  the  arts  attract  tourism.  Increasingly,  cities  advertise 
their  arts  activities  and  cultural  resources  as  an  inducement  to 
attract  new  business  and  to  hold  the  ones  they  have.  Thus, 
thriving  arts  activity  adds  to  the  economic  health  of  a community 
and  to  its  gross  product. 

Clearly,  increased  support  is  necessary  if  arts  organizations 
throughout  the  country  are  to  continue  their  remarkable  growth  — a 
growth  that  is  taking  place  in  response  to  citizen  demand. 

In  simraiary,  there  is  a rapidly  increased  demand  for  arts  services. 

This  demand,  plus  inflation,  plus  the  labor  intensive  nature  of 
the  business,  is  pushing  costs  up  faster  than  the  private  sector 
alone  can  support. 

Increased  government  subsidy  is  becoming  vitally  important  to  insure 
accessibility  to  arts  services,  especially  in  rural  areas  and  to  the 
elderly,  handicapped,  and  culturally  deprived. 
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B.  (Response  to  Question  2;  What  are  the  state  trends  affecting  the 
development  of  the  arts  in  North  Carolina?) 

The  same  trends  which  are  having  national  effects  on  the  arts  are 
also  occurring  within  the  state.  The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
arts  services  and  the  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  arts  services 
is  playing  havoc  with  the  growth  and  delivery  of  quality  arts 
services  to  our  citizens. 

Although  funds  have  not  been  available  to  do  a state-wide  survey 
to  precisely  measure  the  demand  for  arts  services  in  the  state,  we 
do  have  indications  that  the  citizen  demands  for  arts  resources  are 
increasing  as  rapidly  or  more  rapidly  than  they  are  on  the  national 
level . 

A study  was  done  in  Winston-Salem  which  correlated  almost  exactly 
with  the  indicated  interest  and  support  stated  in  the  national 
surveys  summarized  in  question  one.  We  also  know,  among  other 
indicators  that: 

1.  The  attendance  at  performances  of  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  has  increased  by  more  than  50%  during  the  last 
year . 

2.  The  number  of  community  arts  councils  has  doubled  in  the 
last  two  years  from  35  to  70. 

3.  The  amount  of  grant  funds  requested  from  the  North  Carolina 
Arts  Council  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  two  years  from 
$549,000  to  $954,000.  This  has  been  a much  greater  increase 
than  projected  in  the  last  biennium  request. 

4.  The  number  of  visiting  artists  has  tripled  in  the  last 
three  years. 

As  indicated  above,  the  demand  for  arts  services  is  mushrooming 
in  the  state  but  the  State  Arts  Council's  allocation  for  grant  pro- 
gram funds  has  been  pegged  at  $150,000  or  less  and  this  has 
severely  hampered  the  quality  development  of  the  arts  in  the  state 
both  in  rural  and  urban  settings.  The  arts  are  not  yet  readily 
accessible  to  the  majority  of  the  state's  population. 

Even  the  nearly  million  dollars  of  requests  received  by  the  State 
Arts  Council  does  not  indicate  the  true  need  because  the  state  must 
work  to  help  more  rural  communities  develop  their  own  arts  re- 
sources and  to  make  those  resources  economically  affordable  and 
accessible  to  the  rural  citizenry. 
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Also,  organizations  in  the  state  are  beginning  to  drop  public 
service  programs  or  delay  them  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds. 
The  State  Arts  Council  has  had  to  discourage  organizations  from 
making  requests  because  the  funds  simply  haven't  been  available. 

The  increased  demand  for  the  arts  is  not  just  occurring  in  our 
major  cities  but  the  interest  is  also  developing  in  rural  communi- 
ties as  well.  In  the  last  two  years  the  number  of  community  arts 
councils  in  the  state  has  jumped  from  35  to  70  and  all  of  this 
growth  has  taken  place  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas  of  the 
state.  The  State  Council  has  only  been  able  to  help  these  groups 
form  their  citizen  boards  and  give  them  direction  in  planning. 

Very  few  of  them  have  yet  been  able  to  develop  the  personnel  or 
financial  resources  to  create  meaningful  arts  programs  for  their 
communities . 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  state  in  developing  the  arts 
at  the  local  level  is  the  lack  of  professional  expertise  in  arts 
administration  and  the  lack  of  funds  to  hire  or  train  good  arts 
administrators.  As  a result,  the  communities  are  increasing  their 
demands  on  State  Council  staff  time.  There  are  only  5 local  arts 
councils  in  the  state  with  2 or  more  staff  members. 

A corollary  problem  resulting  from  the  lack  of  funds  is  the  near 
impossibility  for  artists  we  have  trained  in  our  educational  system 
to  find  employment  in  the  arts  in  this  state.  As  a result,  we  are 
losing  a lot  of  valuable  talent  to  other  states. 

Nationally,  in  the  last  ten  years,  state  appropriations  in  support 
of  the  arts  have  increased  from  $1.7  million  to  $55  million.  Diiring 
the  same  period  of  time.  North  Carolina,  which  in  the  mid-sixties 
was  known  to  have  the  highest  per  capita  state  funding  for  the 
arts  in  the  nation,  has  dropped  to  a position  where  the  North 
Carolina  Arts  Council  is  now  rated  42nd  in  the  nation,  receiving 
only  4.8C  per  capita  in  state  support  for  the  arts.  In  comparison. 
South  Carolina  ranked  9th  with  24.7<f:  per  capita;  Tennessee,  24th 
with  9.6<?  per  capita;  West  Virginia,  10th  with  20.6<J:  per  capita; 
Arkansas,  14th  with  14. 7<;  per  capita  and  Missouri  5th  with  32 
per  capita.  The  states  with  the  highest  per  capita  funding  in  the 
nation  are  New  York  1st  with  196. I*?  per  capita;  Alaska  2nd,  with 
147. 7 per  capita;  Hawaii,  3rd,  with  129. IC  per  capita;  and 
Colorado  4th,  with  86. 1<;  per  capita.  This  means  that  the  North 
Carolina  Arts  Council  is  less  able  to  support  its  own  developing 
arts  organizations  than  are  the  vast  majority  of  other  states  and 
the  talent  and  resources  which  might  be  available  to  our  citizens 
are  being  attracted  to  other  states . 

This  lack  of  support  for  arts  development  could  also  have  a pro- 
found effect  on  the  industrial  development  of  the  state  because 
one  of  the  crucial  questions  an  industry  asks  when  it  is  consider- 
ing locating  in  a community  is:  "What  cultural  and  artistic 
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resources  will  be  available  to  our  employees."  The  arts  and 
cultural  resources,  along  with  labor  force,  transportation, 
schools  and  utilities  are  all  crucial  concerns  of  industry  seeking 
plant  and  office  locations  because  the  quality  of  life  in  a commu- 
nity will  affect  the  emotional  as  well  as  physical  well-being  of 
their  employees,  especially  the  employees  they  wish  to  transfer 
from  larger  metropolitan  areas.  North  Carolina  is  short-changing 
itself  in  this  area  of  cultural  development. 

The  State  Arts  Council  has  also  found  itself  in  an  increasingly 
difficult  position  trying  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  arts 
services  with  relatively  fewer  and  fewer  resources.  The  state 
budget  allocation  has  not  even  been  sufficient  enough  to  attract 
and  match  federal  and  local  funds  which  could  be  used  to  help  alle- 
viate the  problems.  Local  citizens  and  groups  have  increased 
their  grant  requests  and  demands  on  staff  time.  Yet  the  staff 
has  been  too  small  to  meet  the  consulting  needs  of  comm.unity  groups, 
to  review  adequately  and  make  recommendations  on  grant  requests 
and  to  evaluate  properly  the  success  of  programs  and  projects 
funded  with  state  funds . 

In  summary,  the  prime  state  trends  which  affect  the  orderly 
development  of  the  arts  in  the  state  are: 

1.  Rapidly  escalating  costs  of  arts  services; 

2.  Increased  audience  size; 

3.  Increased  demand  for  artistic  resources  and  programming 
at  the  local  level; 

4.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  arts  organizations  in  the 
state; 

5.  Greatly  increased  demand  for  and  need  of  state  government 
subsidy  for  local  arts  organizations; 

6.  Greatly  increased  demand  on  staff  time  for  consultation, 
review  and  evaluation. 
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C.  (Response  to  Question  3:  How  does  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council 
plan  on  responding  to  the  national  and  state  trends  which  affect 
the  development  of  the  arts  in  the  state?) 

In  response  to  the  trends  of  increasing  demand  for  arts  services  and 
the  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  those  services,  the  North  Carolina 
Arts  Council  plans  on  requesting  from  the  Legislature  a greatly 
increased  budget  allocation  for  grants,  staff  and  programming  to 
help  strengthen  old  and  start  new  community  arts  organizations  to 
decentralize  the  arts  services  in  the  state  and  to  provide  those 
services  to  that  portion  of  the  population  which  is  presently 
disenfranchised,  either  for  geographic,  physical  or  economic 
reasons . 

The  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  will  not  try  to  provide  all  the 
services  or  programs  at  the  state  level  and  impose  them  on  the 
communities  across  the  state.  The  Council  does  not  wish  to  form  a 
large  arts  bureaucracy  at  the  state  level.  The  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council  is  a service  organization  working  to  develop  arts  delivery 
organizations  across  the  state.  There  is  no  other  organization  or 
group  of  people  in  the  state  with  the  expertise  in  arts  administra- 
tion to  provide  this  needed  service  and  leadership  for  all  the  art 
forms. 

The  State  Arts  Council  should  be  considered  a social  service 
organization  much  like  the  state  organizations  which  serve  health, 
education  or  like  the  community  developnent  section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources. 

The  Council  strives  to  provide  financial  and  staff  resources  to 
help  communities  develop  their  own  arts  service  organizations.  For 
this  reason,  the  State  Council  is  presently  focusing  its  efforts  on 
the  strengthening  and  development  of  community  arts  councils. 

A community  arts  council  is  a locally-based  coordinating  and 
advocate  group  dedicated  to  the  development  of  the  arts  in  the  local 
community.  In  the  larger  communities  the  local  arts  councils  have 
memberships  of  local  arts  organizations  such  as  community  theatres, 
symphonies,  dance  guilds,  artist  guilds  and  craft  organizations. 

In  the  more  rural  communities  where  there  are  no  or  few  established 
community  arts  organizations,  the  local  arts  councils  are  programming 
agencies  providing  classes,  workshops  and  performances  for  the 
communities'  benefit. 

The  State  Council  has  been  very  successful  in  helping  to  start 
community  arts  councils.  There  are  now  seventy  such  councils  in 
the  state  in  over  sixty  counties . But  the  state  has  been  able  to 
provide  very  little  financial  assistance  to  these  councils  or  to 
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the  other  arts  organizations  in  the  state  to  help  them  develop 
programs  and  services  for  their  communities.  As  a result,  very  few 
of  them  have  been  able  to  provide  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  or 
culturally  deprived  segments  of  our  population  which  desire  arts 
programs  but  cannot  afford  them. 

The  State  Council  has  been  working  with  this  network  of  community 
councils  to  help  them  develop  their  skills  in  soliciting  local 
financial  support.  The  State  Council  has  developed  a series  of 
challenge  grants  to  help  give  incentive  to  the  local  organizations 
to  raise  more  money  locally.  This  effort  has  met  with  success  in 
the  major  cities  but  even  in  those  cities,  the  private  sector 
money  raised  has  only  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing 
costs  of  programming  at  a constant  but  not  an  expanded  level  of 
service.  They  have  not  been  able  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
develop  programs  to  adequately  serve  the  impoverished,  isolated 
or  culturally  disadvantaged  citizens.  In  rural  areas,  the  communi- 
ties simply  have  not  yet  developed  adequate  financial  resources 
to  support  the  needed  and  desired  arts  services. 

The  future  plans  for  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  include: 

1.  Continuing  to  work  to  establish  and  strengthen  community  arts 
councils; 

2.  Develop  financial  resources  to  help  community  arts  councils  and 
other  arts  organizations  develop  and  expand  their  services; 

3.  Provide  leadership  and  expertise  for  the  development  of  quality 
visual  and  performing  arts  activities  at  the  community  level. 

4.  Working  to  establish  and  strengthen  state-wide  arts  organizations 
in  the  respective  art  forms  to  help  them  promote  quality  and 
expertise  in  their  fields. 

5.  Develop  professional  art  services  and  touring  organizations  in 
the  state  and  work  with  them  to  tour  their  services  and  per- 
formances to  communities  which  otherwise  would  not  have  access 
to  professional  art  activity. 

6.  Work  to  tour  into  the  state  and  make  available  to  our  citizenry 
major  national  and  international  arts  groups  to  provide  services 
which  are  not  available  in  the  state. 

The  Council  works  on  the  philosophy  of  using  state  funds  to  generate 
local  and  federal  funds.  In  most  cases,  for  every  dollar  awarded 
in  state  funds,  the  Council  is  able  to  generate  two  or  three  addi- 
tional dollars  to  support  art  services  in  the  state.  The  Council 
does  not  feel  it  should  pick  up  the  entire  or  even  the  major  cost 
of  a program  or  project  because  a broad  base  of  support  for  the  arts 
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must  be  developed.  But  at  this  time  the  Council  does  not  even 
receive  sufficient  state  funds  to  attract  the  federal  and  local 
funds  which  could  be  available  to  help  solve  the  financial  problems 
facing  the  arts  organizations  in  the  state. 

If  the  State  Arts  Council  does  receive  increased  funding  from  the 
state  Legislature  it  will  use  these  funds  to: 

1.  Decentralize  and  expand  art  services  across  the  state; 

2.  Make  the  arts  more  accessible  to  the  citizens  who  are  presently 
disenfranchised  for  either  geographic,  physical  or  economic 
reasons ; 

3.  Develop  new  and  ej^and  established  community  arts  councils; 

4.  Develop  new  community  based  arts  organizations  in  the  various 
art  forms  to  provide  services  where  they  do  not  now  exist; 

5 . Strengthen  existing  groups  to  help  them  expand  their  services 
and  increase  their  quality; 

6.  Strengthen  and  establish  state-wide  arts  organizations  such  as 
the  North  Carolina  Theatre  Conference  and  the  North  Carolina 
Crafts  Association  to  strengthen  their  respective  fields; 

7.  Aid  volunteer  organizations  in  the  development  of  professional 
staff  to  upgrade  the  quality  and  accessibility  of  their  programs; 

8.  Expand  efforts  to  enhance  the  arts  administration  skills  and 
techniques  of  the  staffs  of  the  community  organizations  through 
consultation,  workshops  and  conferences. 

9 . Develop  and  expand  other  sources  of  funds  to  support  the  growing 
demand  for  arts  services  in  the  state; 

10 .  Increase  staff  to  help  provide  the  expertise  to  community  arts 
organizations  for  the  effective  implementation  of  programs, 
professional  tours,  visual  arts,  projects,  and  fund  drive 
campaigns. 

An  increased  appropriation  for  the  State  Arts  Council  is  essential 
because  the  resources  of  the  private  sector  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  not  sufficient  to  develop  the  programs  to  serve  the  young, 
elderly,  impoverished  or  isolated  citizens  of  the  state  who  are 
requesting  these  art  services.  The  Council  will  work  to  match  any 
increased  appropriation  with  local  and  federal  funds  so  the  state 
can  receive  a greater  return  on  its  investment . 
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North  Carolina  Symphony  Sub-program 

I . PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose: 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society,  Inc. , is  dedicated  to  the  sponsor- 
ship, maintenance,  and  progressive  artistic  development  of  the  North 
Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra  with  the  objective  of  maintaining  the 
Orchestra  on  a full  time  and  permanent  basis. 

The  Society  aims  to  encourage  and  foster  the  development  of  musical 
talent  in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere,  and  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  musical  achievement  toward  which  such  talent  may  strive.  The 
Society  furtherfore  dedicates  Itself  to  sponsorship  and  appreciation 
of  good  music. 

B . Statement  of  Means  and  Methods; 

A fully  professional  symphony  orchestra  of  approximately  70  players 
is  employed  by  the  Society  for  approximately  40  weeks  during  each 
fiscal  year. 

Out  of  that  contingent  of  musicians,  the  Society,  with  the  advice 
and  direction  of  an  Artistic  Director/Conductor,  maintains  (a)  a 
Full  Symphony,  (b)  two  "Little"  Symphonies,  (c)  String  Orchestra, 

(d)  a Brass  Quintet,  (e)  a String  Quartet,  and  (f)  a Woodwind  Quintet. 

The  orchestras  and  smaller  groups  present  evening  and  matinee  adult 
classical  and  popular  concerts  as  well  as  matinee  educational  concerts 
for  youth  in  the  school  systems  of  North  Carolina.  Approximately 
180,000  school  children  hear  the  orchestras  during  each  year. 

An  Administrative  Staff  of  professional  and  clerical  personnel  is 
partially  funded  through  the  Division  of  the  Arts,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  organization  and  support  of  the 
orchestras,  the  Society's  further  function  is  the  maintenance  of  an 
educational  program.  Working  closely  with  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  its  various  administrative 
units  throughout  the  State,  the  Society  publishes  educational 
materials  for  teachers  and  students  used  in  relation  to  the  annual 
educational  concerts.  The  Society  also  sponsors  and  conducts 
annual  workshops  for  teachers  throughout  North  Carolina. 
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C . Brief  History  of  the  Program: 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  was  incorporated  under  the  non- 
profit Statutes  of  North  Carolina  in  December  1932.  Lamar  String- 
field  was  the  founding  conductor  and  Colonel  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt  was 
the  first  President  of  the  Society.  From  1932  to  1939  the  orchestra 
had  five  conductors.  Dr.  Benjamin  Swalin  served  as  conductor  from 
1939  to  1972.  Since  1972  the  orchestra  has  been  conducted  by  John 
Gosling.  Until  1971  the  administrative  duties  were  subsumed  in  the 
duties  of  conductor.  In  August  of  1971  L.  Guilford  Daugherty  was 
selected  by  the  Society  as  Acting  General  Manager  and  was  appointed 
the  first  General  Manager  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  in 
April  of  1972. 

In  1943  the  General  Assembly  honored  the  Society  by  recognizing  its 
value  to  the  cultural  and  educational  life  of  the  State  in  the  form 
of  Senate  Bill  No.  248.  This  bill  provided  official  endorsement  and 
sponsorship  of  the  North  Carolina  S5miphony  Society  as  an  educational 
movement  and  authorized  the  appropriation  of  a subsidy  for  the  Society's 
budget.  Since  that  first  appropriation,  the  General  Assembly  has 
continued  annual  appropriations  to  the  Society;  the  funds  are  dedicated 
primarily  to  the  further  development  of  the  children's  concerts.  The 
operation  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  and  its  orchestras 
for  the  1976-1977  season  will  require  a budget  in  excess  of  $1.5 
million.  The  General  Assembly  appropriations  account  for  approximately 
39.7%  of  that  budget. 

D . Statutory  Authority; 


G.S.  [[  140-7  through  140-10.1  and  G.S.  [[  143B-94 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1:  How  does  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  plan 
to  expand  and  meet  the  demands  of  adult  audiences  during  the  1977- 
1979  biennium?) 

In  spite  of  the  highly  effective  and  sought  after  educational 
program  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  for  school  children,  adult 
audiences  remain  less  than  acceptable  in  number.  Significant 
expenditures  of  funds  are  required  to  maintain  the  orchestra  and  to 
present  each  concert.  The  adult  attendance  at  concerts  does  not 
bear  a favorable  relationship  to  that  expenditure. 

Since  1971  adult  audiences  have  grovm  significantly.  Accounting  for 
the  growth  is  an  orchestra  increased  in  size  and  quality,  a fresh  new 
approach  to  repertoire  and  the  addition  of  name  soloists  to  the 
performance  schedule. 

Interest  in  the  Symphony  has  Increased  tremendously  causing  a respond 
from  a more  musically  type  audience.  To  meet  the  musical  standards 
the  audience  demands  requires  addition  of  more  strings  to  the  present 
70  member  orchestra. 

As  exposure  to  artistic  performances  in  North  Carolina  grows,  so  does 
the  demand  for  better  quality  and  more  performances  by  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony.  To  meet  those  demands  and  to  build  new  audiences,  during  the 
1977-1979  biennium,  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  will: 

1.  Extend  the  playing  season,  offering  longer  employment 
for  artists. 

2.  Increase  quality  by  attracting  better  players  and 
enlarging  the  string  section  to  provide  a better 
balance  in  instrumentation,  permitting  a more  faith- 
ful adherence  to  artistic  Integrity. 

3.  Add  diversity  and  program  interest  by  using 
nationally  known  soloists. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2:  How  will  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society 
and  the  Public  School  Systems  of  North  Carolina  cooperate  in  order 

to  insure  that  the  services  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  to  the 
school  children  of  North  Carolina  be  perpetrated  and  expanded  during 
the  1977-1979  biennium?) 

Because  of  sometimes  Inadequate  funding  and  lack  of  logistical 
planning,  schools  are  often  not  able  to  schedule  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  for  educational  concerts.  The  channels  of  communication 
between  the  Symphony  and  the  Public  School  administrators  and  teachers 
must  be  kept  constantly  open. 
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To  insure  the  continuance  and  the  expansion  of  the  services  of  the 
Symphony  to  the  Schools  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  will: 

1.  Increase  the  number  of  workshops  for  teachers 
in  the  school  systems  of  the  State. 

2.  Make  use  of  the  Symphony  Staff,  especially  a 
Director  of  Community  Development  and  Director 
of  Education,  to  find  solutions  to  problems 

of  scheduling,  busing,  which  will  enable  the 
schools  not  only  to  continue  scheduling  North 
Carolina  Symphony  Society  educational  concerts, 
but  to  Increase  the  number  during  the  biennium. 

3.  Expansion  of  newly  established  residences  by 
small  ensembles  which  are  able  to  visit 
individual  schools  thus  obviating  transportation 
and  logistical  problems. 

C.  (Response  to  Question  3:  With  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  moving  to- 

ward major  symphony  status,  what  plans  are  being  formulated  to 
improve  the  orchestra's  quality  and  size?) 

Musicians  require  salaries  equivalent  to  those  of  other  professionals. 
For  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  to  increase  its  image  as  a 
large  and  quality  orchestra,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  competitive 
salaries  and  a playing  season  long  enough  to  make  employment  with  the 
North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  attractive  to  musicians  who  can, 
because  of  their  expertise,  demand  professional  salaries. 

To  realize  the  goal  of  a State  Orchestra  of  quality,  respected  not 
only  in  North  Carolina,  but  across  the  nation,  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  Society  must: 

1.  Maintain  the  length  of  the  paid  playing 
season. 

2.  Increase  individual  musician's  salaries. 

3.  Continue  to  schedule  and  budget  adequate  time 
for  rehearsal. 

D.  (Response  to  Question  4:  How  does  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  plan 
to  increase  the  scope  of  service  to  aid  in  the  cultural  educational 
process  of  school  children  in  North  Carolina?) 

In  order  to  serve  the  people  and  school  children  of  North  Carolina, 
the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  has  a unique  opportunity  to 
provide  not  only  symphonic  concerts,  but  to  aid  in  the  cultural 
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educational  process  as  well. 

To  accomplish  that  goal  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  must 
continue  to  maintain  Full  and  Little  Symphonies;  maintain  Chamber 
groups,  woodwind,  brass  and  string  groups.  These  meet  demands  of 
smaller  local  audiences  and  provide  teaching  contingents  for 
elementary  and  high  school  performance  programs. 

E.  (Response  to  Question  5:  What  roles  could  the  North  Carolina  Symphony 
play  in  assisting  community  orchestras  in  the  Statewide  expansion 
and  development  of  symphonic  music  education  and  enjoyment?) 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony  recognizes  the  extraordinary  and 
admirable  contribution  which  community  orchestras  attempt  to  make. 

Those  orchestras  often  encounter  difficulty  in  fund-raising,  staffing 
and  in  artistic  direction.  The  North  Carolina  Symphony,  with  a 
professional  administrative  staff  and  professional  orchestras,  would 
like  to  assist  with  solutions  for  some  of  those  problems. 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony  will  attempt,  whenever  possible,  to 
combine  the  sales  of  memberships  in  the  State  Society  with  sales  of 
community  orchestra  memberships.  This  has  already  been  done  success- 
fully in  Salisbury  and  Hickory. 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  will  attempt  to  provide  artistic 
direction  when  feasible. 

In  order  to  give  players  from  community  orchestras  an  opportunity  to 
experience  playing  in  concert  with  a professional  orchestra,  the 
North  Carolina  Symphony  will  attempt  to  provide  occasions  when 
community  orchestra  musicians  may  join  with  the  North  Carolina  Symphony 
in  performance.  Any  payment  to  the  said  musicians,  however,  will  be 
arranged  between  the  player  and  the  community  orchestra  since  the 
North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  has  no  funds  for  this  kind  of 
experiment.  A recent  successful  performance  occurred  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  making  possible  a combined  effort  in  excess  of  100 
players. 

This  sort  of  joint  venture  provides  a musical  experience  not  other- 
wise available  to  either  group.  It  also  gives  the  audience  an 
opportunity  to  hear  a North  Carolina  Orchestra  of  a size  not  here- 
tofore possible. 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  feels  that  it  can  best  serve 
the  needs  of  North  Carolina's  Community  Symphonies  through  these 
kinds  of  exchanges. 
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F.  (Response  to  Question  6:  What  plans  has  the  Symphony  developed  to 
increase  the  involvement  of  North  Carolina  Symphony's  population 
that  is  65  years  or  older  who  have  less  than  a high  school  education 
and  who  are  earning  less  than  $10,000  a year  or  living  in  rural 
areas  in  musical  cultural  activities?) 

Making  available  one  of  the  smaller  units  of  the  orchestra  to  the 
remote  and  rural  areas  or  at  least  to  the  nearest  regional  urban 
area.  Diversification  of  soloists  and  programing  so  as  to  appeal 
to  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  population;  striving  to  maintain  a 
ticket  price  within  reach  of  all  income  groups. 

G.  (Response  to  Question  7:  What  is  the  North  Carolina  Symphony's 

biennium  plans  on  the  procurement  of  required  financial  support  in 
order  to  carry  existing  and  projected  programs?) 

Continued  and  increased  public  support  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Marked  increase  in  the  Society's  efforts  to  secure  greatly  increased 
private  support  from  individuals,  corporations  and  foundations. 

To  achieve  the  above  goals  the  Society  has  upgraded  the  development 
staff  and  is  demonstrating  fiscal  credibility  in  all  of  its  business 
activities  which  is  essential  in  securing  support  from  potential 
donors  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Art  Resources  Program 

Theatre  Arts  Sub-Program 


I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose ; 

The  purpose  of  the  Theatre  Arts  Section  is  to  provide  managerial 
and  economic  aid  to  professional  theatre  organizations  across  North 
Carolina  with  initial  precedence  to  outdoor  drama,  and  to  promote 
and  upgrade  professional  theatre  in  general  toward  eventually  es- 
tablishing a State  theatre  program  creating  a climate  in  which  more 
professional  theatre  artists  can  make  a living  in  North  Carolina, 
enriching  the  cultural  environment  of  every  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods : 

1.  Grants:  Grants  are  awarded  to  non-profit  professional  theatre 

organizations  with  precedence  being  given  to  outdoor  drama. 

Grant  support  may  or  may  not  require  matching  funds , depending 
upon  the  program  and  the  need,  and,  in  general,  support  may 

be  given  when  requested  by  the  organization  for  the  following: 
repair  to  plant  or  equipment,  capital  improvements;  salary 
supplements;  technical  or  managerial  consultants;  incentive 
grants  and  touring  grants.  All  grants  are  awarded  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  professional  theatre  in 
the  State. 

2.  A.dministrative  Structure:  The  Director  of  the  Theatre  Arts 

Section  and  the  thirteen  member  Board  of  Directors  award  grants 
and  advise  professional  theatre  groups  on  planning,  programs, 
budget,  and  personnel. 

3.  Research:  Research  projects  in  fund  raising,  audience  devel- 

opment, marketing  techniques,  and  studies  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  professional  theatre  in  the  state  are  being 
conducted  to  establish  a long-range  theatre  plan  for  the  state . 

C.  Brief  History  and  Statutory  Authority  of  the  Sub-Program: 

The  Theatre  Arts  Section  was  created  in  1973  by  SL  1973  Ch.  662. 

The  legislation  placed  the  section  under  the  Department  of  Art, 
Culture  and  History,  v^hich  was  subsequently  changed  to  the  Department 
of  Cultural  Resources. 
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Theatre  Arts  Sub-Program 

II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

The  demand  for  theatre  programs  and  services  across  North  Carolina 
is  increasing  rapidly.  At  present  the  Theatre  Arts  Section  is  creat- 
ing a plan  to  develop  and  maintain  professional  theatre  activities 
and  services  throughout  the  State  by  coordinating  various  combinations 
of  federal.  State,  local  and  private  funding;  establishing  a sponsor 
system  consisting  of  the  university  system  and  private  universities; 
community  organizations  and  the  public  school  system  so  that  eventually 
a State  professional  theatre  program  can  be  established  serving  all 
areas  of  the  State.  Ways  to  implement  the  above  plan  are: 

A.  Management : 

1.  Hiring  a development  consultant  at  the  state  level  to  develop 
audience  and  raise  funds  from  the  public  and  private  sector, 
and  a secretary.  At  present  the  Theatre  Arts  Section  has  only 
one  permanent  employee,  the  Director.  There  is  no  secretary 
for  the  Section,  and  no  one  to  assist  the  Director  with  pro- 
grams, fund  raising,  and  development  of  efficient  management 
in  companies. 

2.  Providing  funds  to  strengthen  the  management  in  the  existing 
professional  companies  in  the  State.  At  present  there  is  not 
even  one  full-time  professional  company  in  the  State.  These 
companies  currently  function  with  part-time  managers  and  are 
completely  without  stability  and  continuity  in  management  be- 
cause they  have  to  operate  with  most  of  their  income  from  grants 
from  many  different  sources,  and  they  do  not  know  from  year 

to  year  what  their  grant  situation  will  be.  There  are,  how- 
ever, theatres  that  could  become  full  time,  producing  quality 
theatre,  with  proper  development  and  financial  aid.  The  Theatre 
Arts  Section  feels  that  the  first  step  with  these  companies  is 
to  strengthen  the  management  so  that,  in  time,  the  theatres 
themselves  can  develop  their  own  funding  and  audience.  The 
best  artistic  work  could  flounder  if  it  is  not  backed  by  ef- 
ficient management.  Both  the  artistic  and  management  facets 
of  a theatre  must  be  equally  strong  for  a theatre  to  survive 
over  a long  period  of  time. 

B.  Joint  Programming  between  the  Theatre  Arts  Section,  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources;  and  the  Division  of  Cultural  Arts,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  now  sending  several  pro- 
fessional theatre  groups  across  the  State  to  give  performances 
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in  public  schools.  The  Theatre  Arts  Section  plans  to  join 
and  expand  this  effort  to  include  evening  performances  for 
the  entire  community  and  to  establish  long-term  residencies 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
putting  professional  theatre  artists  in  the  classroom  and 
aiding  teachers  and  students  in  mounting  their  own  productions. 
The  procedure  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  Division  of  Cultural  Arts,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  the  Theatre  Arts  Section,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources  would  each  allocate 
funds  to  the  joint  project. 

2.  Professional  theatre  groups  in  North  Carolina  would  be 
notified  that  a joint  committee  had  been  formed  and  that 
groups  were  being  sought  to  tour  North  Carolina,  giving 
performances  in  public  schools  during  the  day  and  perfor- 
mances at  night  for  the  entire  community.  The  public 
school  appearances  would  include  lecture  demonstrations , 
performances,  and  working  with  teachers  and  students  on 

a one-day  basis.  The  Theatre  Arts  Section  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  are  seeking  money  for  profes- 
sional theatre  artists  to  work  in  schools  for  extended 
periods  up  to  fifteen  weeks  in  each  school. 

3.  Professional  companies  desiring  to  be  contracted  for  these 
services  would  be  invited  to  bring  two  plays  before  the 
committee  to  be  judged  and  the  best  companies  would  be 
chosen  to  tour  during  the  following  year.  For  long-term 
residencies,  the  companies  would  be  invited  to  submit  a 
proposal  and  budget,  and  the  best  companies  would  be  chosen 
to  place  individual  theatre  artists  in  the  schools. 

4.  The  public  school  appearances  for  single  performances 
would  be  coordinated  by  the  Division  of  Cultural  Arts, 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
long-term  residencies  would  be  coordinated  by  both  the 
Theatre  Arts  Section  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Evening  performances  would  be  coordinated  by  the 
Theatre  Arts  Section,  Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
using  local  groups  such  as  arts  councils,  universities 
and  community  colleges,  and  service  organizations  as 
sponsors. 

5.  The  results  would  be  evaluated  by  both  organizations, 
and  the  above  steps  repeated  each  year. 

This  plan  is  considered  advantageous  because  it  gives  profes- 
sional theatre  companies  in  North  Carolina  longer  employment 
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periods  and  encourages  better  quality  through  the  judging 
and  rejection  procedure.  It  also  uses  the  same  companies 
for  school  and  evening  performances  instead  of  different  com- 
panies crossing  the  state  for  two  different  purposes  - thus, 
at  a lower  cost. 

C . Increased  Funds  for  Operating  Grants: 

As  interest  in  theatre  increases,  there  will  be  a rapid  rise 
in  demand  for  grants  from  the  Theatre  Arts  Section.  From 
the  time  the  Section  was  set  up  in  1973  with  a $75,000  yearly 
appropriation  until  present,  the  Section  has  been  able  to 
grant  only  31.21%  of  the  money  requested  by  the  theatre  com- 
panies. Several  new  outdoor  dramas  and  new  professional  the- 
atre companies  are  forming,  and  these  groups  will  need  increased 
financial  support. 

In  summary,  additional  appropriations  are  needed  from  the  legislature 
for: 

A.  Management : 

1.  A development  consultant  and  secretary  are  needed  to  work 
directly  with  the  Theatre  Arts  Section. 

2.  More  money  will  be  needed  to  strengthen  management  in  the 
existing  professional  companies  in  the  state. 

B.  Joint  Programs  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction: 

Appropriations  earmarked  specifically  for  the  joint  projects 
are  needed. 

C.  General  Grants: 

More  money  is  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  companies  for 
operating  expenses. 
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Legislative  Grants-in-Aid  Sub-Program 

I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose: 

The  purpose  of  the  Legislative  Grants-in-Aid  Sub-Program  is  to 
provide  grants  directly  from  the  Legislature  to  arts  organiza- 
tions of  a state-wide  significance. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods : 

1.  During  each  session  the  Legislature  considers  applications 
for  grants  from  various  arts  organizations  in  North  Carolina. 
Certain  arts  organizations  which  are  considered  to  be  of 
excellent  quality  and  of  state-wide  significance  are  awarded 
grants  to  assist  their  operations  during  the  next  two  years. 

2.  These  grants  are  administered  by  the  Budget  Office  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources. 

C . History: 

Since  1943  the  Legislature  has  appropriated  grants-in-aid  to 
support  various  arts  organizations.  These  have  included  sym- 
phonies, theatres,  summer  music  festivals,  and  outdoor  dramas. 
These  funds  have  been  of  utmost  importance  to  these  organizations 
and,  in  some  cases,  have  enabled  them  to  survive  through  certain 
periods.  The  funds  have  been  used  for  a variety  of  purposes, 
ranging  from  capital  improvements  to  the  purchase  of  music,  and 
have  helped  our  major  arts  organizations  gain  their  present  na- 
tional prominence. 

D . Statutory  Authority: 


Not  applicable. 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Library  Resources  Program 

Administration  and  Support  Sub-program 
Administrative  Office  Element 


I . PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose: 

To  provide  the  leadership,  coordination  and  stimulation  necessary 
to  enrich  and  expand  library  services  of  all  kinds  and  to  make  all 
library  resources  in  the  State  available  to  all  North  Carolinians. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods : 

The  Administration  Sub-program  provides  leadership  within  the 
Division  of  State  Library  by  supervising  and  coordinating  the 
activities  of  all  sections  and  branches.  It  implements  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Department,  identifies  goals  for  the  Division  and 
provides  general  planning,  personnel  development,  communication 
and  record  keeping. 

Federal  and  State  grants-in-aid  programs  for  libraries  are  admin- 
istered through  this  Sub-program.  Every  effort  is  made  to  fuse  the 
intent  of  the  programs  and  the  goals  of  the  State  Library  to  up- 
grade and  enrich  library  services  of  all  kinds  for  North  Carolinians 
with  these  funds. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  staff  provides  Statewide  leadership 
in  planning  cooperative  activities  between  libraries  and  between 
libraries  and  other  agencies;  initiates  the  establishment  of 
measurable  objectives;  seeks  to  encourage  innovative  services  and 
procedures  through  demonstration  and  communication;  advises  and 
counsels  political  units  seeking  to  improve  library  resources  and 
services;  and  attempts  to  keep  North  Carolina  in  the  mainstream  of 
national  and  international  library  activities. 

C.  Brief  History  of  the  Program: 

Present  areas  of  administrative  responsibility  were  created  by 
the  union  of  the  old  State  Library  and  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Commission  effective  July  1,  1956,  and  in  response  to  internal 
developments  as  well  as  to  participation  in  realignments  resulting 
from  the  reorganization  of  State  government  beginning  in  1971 
and  still  in  process. 

D.  Statutory  Authority: 


G.S.  125  and  143B. 
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Administrative  Office  Element 


II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1;  Is  the  role  of  the  State  Library  agency 
increasing  or  decreasing  in  importance  in  the  library  world?) 

Several  years  ago,  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science  was  established  to  give  planning,  leadership  and  co- 
ordination to  an  increasingly  complex  world  of  libraries  and  in- 
formation retrieval  agencies.  After  holding  hearings  and  revising 
several  drafts,  the  master  plan  has  been  published,  which  states: 
"Today,  however,  the  state  library  agency  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility as  the  coordinator  of  such  development  (system  and  network 
development)  for  all  types  of  libraries  and  information  activities 
within  the  state."* 

Coordination  of  resources  and  cooperation  between  agencies  is  the 
strongest  trend  in  the  library  world  today.  The  State  Library  agency 
is  being  called  on  to  provide  leadership,  demonstrate  methods  of 
pooling  resources  and  services,  and  provide  opportunities  for  co- 
operative projects. 

Networking,  both  interstate  and  intrastate,  is  an  outgrowth  of  these 
cooperative  activities,  and  the  State  Library  agency  is  the  corner- 
stone of  these  activities.  The  growth  of  networks  which  will  inter- 
lock information  agencies  of  all  kinds;  computerization  to  provide 
shared  cataloging,  union  lists  of  serials,  etc.;  and  regional  efforts 
to  upgrade  library  education  and  personnel  training,  all  depend  on 
a strong  and  dynamic  State  library  administration. 

Within  states,  likewise,  there  are  more  and  more  demands  put  on  the 
State  library  agency,  as  citizens  look  to  this  office  to  equalize 
service,  provide  Statewide  film  service,  library  services  to  the 
handicapped,  the  institutionalized,  to  persons  with  limited  English 
speaking  ability,  to  State  agencies  and  to  public  libraries. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2:  What  effect  will  these  trends  have  on  the 

Division  of  State  Library?) 

The  Division  of  State  Library  must  continue  the  natural  focus  for 
Statewide  planning  of  library  service  and  for  coordination  of  co- 
operative library  and  information  services;  soliciting  the  widest 
possible  participation  of  library,  information  and  user  communities. 


*National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science.  Toward  a 

National  Program  for  Library  and  Information  Services:  Goals  for 
Action^  Washington,  D.  C.  1975 
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Library  Technical  Services  Element 


I . PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose: 

The  efficient  acquisition,  processing  and  organization  of  materials 
is  vitally  necessary  if  the  State  Library  is  to  satisfy  the  infoimia- 
tion  needs  of  citizens. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods : 

Procurement  and  processing  of  materials  for  the  State  Library 
collection  includes  searching  bibliographic  information  and  trans- 
mitting orders  for  materials. 

Maintaining  suitable  records  of  financial  commitment,  cancellations, 
expenditures,  bindery  shipments,  etc. 

Classifying,  cataloging  and  assigning  subject  headings  to  new  books 
and  producing  catalog  cards  for  making  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  the  SOLINET  automated  system. 

Maintaining  the  card  catalog  (the  public  record  of  the  library's 
book  collection)  and  the  shelflist  (the  official  record) . 

Maintaining  the  physical  condition  of  materials  by  repairing, 
mending  and  sending  to  the  bindery  when  needed. 

C.  Brief  History  of  the  Program; 

Acquisitions  and  cataloging  materials  for  the  State  Library  and  the 
North  Carolina  Library  Commission  were  performed  separately  until 
1956  when  the  two  bodies  were  merged.  The  Technical  Services 
Division  was  created  in  1968. 

D.  Statutory  Authority: 


G.S.  125  and  143B. 
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Administration  and  Support  Sub-program 
Library  Technical  Services  Element 


II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1;  How  will  technological  advances  affect 
Library  Technical  Services?) 

The  development  of  the  Southeastern  Library  Network  (SOLINET) 
signals  the  beginning  of  a new  era  for  libraries  in  the  area.  At 
this  time  SOLINET  is  programmed  primarily  for  shared  cataloging  of 
books,  which  enables  the  work  done  by  one  library  to  be  utilized  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  other  libraries.  In  the  near  future,  however, 
the  system  will  be  programmed  to  produce  records  for  serials  and 
other  types  of  non-book  materials  which  will  increase  its  useful- 
ness in  cataloging.  Programs  are  also  being  developed  to  make 
purchase  order,  acquisitions  and  interlibrary  loan  services  avail- 
able. In  addition  to  the  production  of  catalog  cards,  the  system 
also  produces  an  archives  tape.  Possible  uses  of  this  tape  are 
many  including  future  transition  to  a complete  on-line  catalog. 

Another  significant  breakthrough  is  the  development  of  standardiza- 
tion in  library  cataloging.  With  the  widespread  adoption  of  the 
International  Standard  Bibliographic  Description  (Monographs) , a 
form  of  cataloging  which  enables  a person  who  may  not  even  under- 
stand the  language  used  to  easily  determine  much  of  the  content 
of  a book's  description  on  a catalog  card,  we  now  have  a system 
easily  adaptable  to  computerized  records  because  of  its  special 
punctuation  and  spacing.  The  trend  toward  standardization  and  the 
trend  toward  computerized  networks  go  hand  in  hand. 

A related  trend  is  toward  the  increased  use  of  the  paraprof essional 
in  library  positions.  As  the  switch  from  manual  to  computerized 
cataloging  progresses,  much  of  the  routine  work  is  done  by  the 
computer,  and  the  paraprof essional  becomes  important  to  perform  some 
of  the  more  responsible  clerical  duties,  and  also  some  of  the  duties 
formerly  performed  by  professional  librarians.  The  position  now 
requires  someone  with  a broader  educational  background  and  the 
ability  to  make  more  independent  decisions. 

The  response  to  the  above  trends  must  be  eager  acceptance  and  adop- 
tion of  improved  and  modern  ways  of  doing  things.  The  Division  of 
State  Library  will  make  every  effort  to  introduce  the  most  effective 
tools  and  methods  into  all  libraries. 


/3^ 
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Opportunities  for  regional  or  national  cooperative  activities  must 
be  studied  carefully,  and  participation  in  those  determined  to  be 
of  mutual  benefit  must  be  insured.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  citizens 
of  North  Carolina  have  access  to  the  total  information  and  knowledge 
resources  of  the  Country,  and  reap  the  benefits  of  advanced  technol- 
ogy. Statewide  services  must  be  expanded  until  all  citizens  can 
avail  themselves  of  quality  library  service. 

Communication  channels  between  the  Division  of  State  Library  and 
libraries,  educational  institutions  and  agencies  of  all  types  must 
be  opened  up  so  that  the  maximum  amount  of  service  can  be  delivered 
to  all  citizens  at  the  minimum  cost. 

Continuing  education  opportunities  must  be  made  available  to  per- 
sonnel in  all  libraries  to  upgrade  service  and  inject  knowledge, 
enthusiasm  and  flexibility  in  library  workers. 

All  avenues  must  be  explored  to  make  libraries  and  library  services 
highly  visible  so  that  all  segments  of  the  population  will  use  the 
resources  available. 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Library  Resources  Program 

Library  Services  Sub-program 
Informational  Services  Element 


I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose : 

The  purpose  of  the  Information  Services  Section  is  to  maintain  and 
disseminate  information  which  fulfills  the  needs  of  the  citizens  and 
institutions  of  the  State. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods : 

Providing  State  employees  and  other  researchers  with  assistance  in 
obtaining  information  and  material  and  offering  them  guidance  and 
direction  in  order  that  they  can  make  maximum  use  of  the  library 
for  study  and  research. 

Providing  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  information  and  library 
materials  which  are  not  available  to  them  from  their  local  library. 

Making  available  genealogical  material  and  providing  assistance  in 
its  use. 

Selecting  and  maintaining  library  materials  and  preparing  and  de- 
veloping catalogs,  bibliographies  and  other  reference  materials 
which  will  aid  in  providing  access  to  the  library's  collection. 

Receiving,  cataloging  and  maintaining  published  materials  from  the 
State  agencies  and  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office. 

Providing  to  school  children  throughout  the  State  and  Nation  informa- 
tion about  North  Carolina  government,  economy,  population,  charac- 
teristics and  geography. 

C.  Brief  History  of  the  Program: 

Information  Services  began  to  be  rendered  as  early  as  1812  and  have 
continued  without  interruption  and  with  steady  improvements  in  re- 
sources and  communications  ever  since. 

The  Interlibrary  Services  Network  operated  through  Information 
Services  began  in  the  early  1940 's  with  participation  in  the  North 
Carolina  Union  Catalog  and  has  been  given  special  emphasis  since 
1968  when  rapid  communications  technology  was  incorporated  (In-WATS, 
etc.)  to  connect  all  North  Carolina  academic,  governmental,  public 
and  special  libraries  with  the  State  Library  and,  through  it,  with 
the  Union  Catalog  and  each  other. 
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D.  Statutory  Authority: 

The  statutory  authority  for  the  Information  Services  Section  is 
found  in  G.S.  143B-51  (a)  and  (b) ; G.S.  125-2  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7) 

and  (8) . 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1:  What  trends  and  issues  will  be  affecting 

the  provision  of  informational  services  from  the  State  Library  in 
the  next  several  years?) 

A major  trend,  affecting  all  government,  is  that  of  increased  ex- 
pectations and  demand  for  service  from  governmental  agencies. 

Private  citizens,  industry,  the  business  sector,  students,  profes- 
sional people,  etc.,  all  go  to  their  library  for  information  and 
material  expecting  to  have  it  made  available  to  them,  promptly. 

The  increasing  costs  of  library  materials  is  another  major  trend 
affecting  libraries.  The  average  price  of  a hardcover  trade 
technical  book  in  1974  was  $14.09  and  in  1975  was  $16.19.  The 
average  price  of  a periodical  rose  from  $17.75  in  1974  to  $19.65 
in  1975.  The  quality  of  our  collection  is  affected  by  our  diminishing 
buying  power. 


U.  S.  PERIODICALS 


Year 

Average  Price  Per  Subscription 

1967-69 

$ 8.66 

1970 

10.41 

1971 

11.66 

1972 

13.23 

1973 

16.20 

1974 

17.71 

1975 

19.65 

U.  S.  HARDCOVER  TRADE-TECHNICAL  BOOKS 

Year 

Average  Price  of  Book 

1967-69 

$ 8.77 

1971 

13.25 

1972 

12.99 

1973 

12.20 

1974 

14.09 

1975 

16.19 

The  most  significant  trend 

for  libraries  is  the  increase  in  networking 

In  the  Southeastern  United 

States,  the  development  of  the  Southeastern 

Library  Network  (SOLINET) 

is  significant.  Begun  in  1972,  SOLINET 

was  formed  to  provide  cooperative  library  services,  such  as  shared 
cataloging,  acquisitions  information  verification,  location  listings 
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of  holdings  for  interlibrary  loan  and  source  listings  of  periodical 
holdings . 

Increased  reliance  on  technology  is  another  obvious  trend.  Data 
bases  for  information  retrieval,  the  use  of  computers  for  inter- 
library  loan,  book  catalogs  and  computerized  circulation  systems 
and  a future  telecommunications  system  integrating  teletype,  audio 
digital  and  video  signals  into  a single  system  will  all  combine  to 
change  the  entire  concept  of  libraries  and  librarianship  in  the 
near  future. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2:  How  will  the  Library  Informational  Services 

Element  respond  to  these  trends?) 

Strengthening  of  the  North  Carolina  Information  Network  is  essential 
to  provide  all  North  Carolinians  with  their  informational  needs. 
Increased  cooperation  between  libraries  will  be  encouraged,  and 
information  networks  plus  sophisticated  communication  equipment 
will  be  used  to  be  sure  that  geographical  and  political  boundaries 
no  longer  limit  accessibility  to  information. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  seek  additional  funds  to  strengthen  and 
enrich  the  book  collection,  and  care  will  be  used  to  order  materials 
that  will  most  effectively  serve  the  State  and  its  citizens. 

The  large  resource  of  library  materials  listings  made  possible  by 
SOLINET  must  be  tapped  to  greatly  increase  our  interlibrary  loan 
capacity.  The  network  has  the  potential  to  provide  bibliographies 
and  union  lists  of  serials  as  well. 

Plans  must  be  made  to  protect  and  extend  the  life  of  the  North 
Carolina  Union  Catalog.  SOLINET  is  to  serve  as  a union  catalog  at 
some  future  time,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  necessary  for  the 
existing  program  to  continue,  if  libraries  in  the  State  are  to 
receive  the  back-up  service  from  the  State  Library  that  they  need. 

New  technological  advances  must  be  incorporated  into  State  Library 
procedures  as  rapidly  as  possible,  if  North  Carolina  is  to  maintain 
its  position  in  the  mainstream  of  information  retrieval  for  its 
citizens . 
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I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose: 

To  satisfy  the  informational  and  recreational  reading  needs  of  those 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  ordinary  public  library  service  be- 
cause of  visual  or  physical  handicaps. 

B.  Means  and  Methods  Used  to  Achieve  the  Purpose: 

This  State-operated  program  receives  some  materials,  equipment 
and  services  from  the  Division  of  the  Blind  & Physically  Handi- 
capped of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  works  in  cooperation  with 
them  to  provide  library  service  to  eligible  patrons. 

The  unit  maintains  a collection  of  recorded  or  "talking"  books  of 
almost  8,000  titles  and  27  periodicals  and  circulates  materials, 
by  mail,  to  eligible  patrons. 

It  maintains  a collection  of  cassette  tape  "talking"  books  of 
almost  1,500  titles  and  6 magazines  and  circulates  them,  by  mail, 
to  eligible  patrons. 

It  also  maintains  a large  supply  of  talking  book  machines  and 
cassette  players,  attachments  such  as  head  sets,  speed  controls, 
etc.,  and  distributes  them  to  patrons  for  use  with  the  library 
materials,  supplying  needles,  repairs,  etc.,  when  needed. 

It  maintains  a collection  of  braille  books  and  magazines,  tactile 
books  and  print-braille  books  and  circulates  the  more  than  3,000 
titles  to  braille  readers,  by  mail. 

Also  maintains  and  circulates,  by  mail,  large-type  books  and  period- 
icals to  individuals,  public  libraries  and  other  institutions 
needing  this  type  of  service. 

It  performs  other  services  in  conjunction  with  the  above,  including 
selecting  materials  to  supplement  book  collections  provided,  co- 
ordinating volunteer  taping  and  brailling  programs,  duplicating 
tapes  and  thermoforming  braille  books,  assembling  catalogs  and 
supplements  of  holdings,  compiling  book  lists  and  bibliographies, 
proofreading  hand  brailled  materials  and  cataloging  and  processing 
acquisitions . 

In  addition,  it  carries  on  a program  of  actively  seeking  out  eligible 
patrons  and  providing  information  concerning  the  service  across  the 
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State;  communicates  with  patrons  through  correspondence  and  In-WATS 
line,  newsletters  in  various  media  and  coordinating  assistance  from 
public  libraries,  social  workers,  telephone  pioneers,  technical 
institutes  and  others;  gives  assistance  to  students  and  others  with 
specific  library  needs  through  the  arrangement  for  interlibrary 
loans,  reference  assistance  and  procurement  of  volunteer  brailing 
and  taping;  and  establishes  and  maintains  deposit  collections  in 
nursing  homes,  hospitals,  public  libraries,  schools,  etc. 

C.  Brief  History  of  the  Program: 

Service  initiated  in  cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  North  Carolina  Association  for  the  Blind  in  1958. 

D.  Statutory  Authority: 

G.S.  143B-51  (a)  and  (b) ; G.S.  125-2  (4)  and  (9). 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1:  Will  the  need  for  Special  Media  Library 

Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  continue  at  the 
same  rapid  growth  rate  in  the  next  ten  years  as  it  has  in  the  past 
ten  years?) 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  type  of  library  service  will 
have  continued  rapid  growth.  Under  existing  law,  approximately 
3.7%  of  the  population  is  eligible  for  these  services,  yet  only 
approximately  5%  of  those  eligible  are  presently  using  them.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  physically  handicapped  became 
eligible  for  talking  book  service  only  ten  years  ago,  but  as  news 
of  the  availability  of  such  library  service  spreads,  growth  will 
increase.  Parents  of  children  with  "learning  disabilities"  are 
becoming  organized  and  more  applications  can  be  expected  from  this 
group.  There  is  also  considerable  pressure  on  Congress  to  change 
the  law  to  make  the  mentally  retarded  eligible  for  this  service.  In 
addition,  the  majority  of  patrons  are  elderly,  and,  as  the  average 
age  of  the  American  population  is  increasing  and  Senior  Citizen 
groups  are  proliferating,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  will  promote 
the  dissemination  of  information  on  the  availability  of  this  service, 
with  resulting  explosive  growth.  Medical  advances  may  reduce  the 
number  of  people  eligible  for  this  service  to  some  degree,  but  that 
will  more  than  be  offset  by  broadening  the  number  of  handicaps  ac- 
cepted for  eligibility. 

Handicapped  Readers  Served  as  of  April 


Year 

Served 

Growth 

1966 

1,688 

1967 

2,058 

370 

1968 

2,702 

644 

1969 

3,466 

758 

1970 

4,492 

968 

1971 

5,676 

1,184 

1972 

7,468 

1,792 

1973 

8,633 

1,165 

1974 

9,173 

540 

1975 

10,245 

1,072 

1976 

11,535 

1,290 

(Response  to  Question 

2:  Is  there 

a trend  toward  change  in 

of  library  service  as 

a result  of 

technological  advancement' 

Another  obvious  trend  is  toward  an  ever  stronger  reliance  on  electronic 
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equipment.  As  an  increasingly  smaller  percentage  of  patrons  fall 
into  the  legally  blind  category,  more  materials  are  being  developed 
which  can  be  used  by  people  with  varied  kinds  of  handicaps.  Li- 
braries are  developing  recording  and  production  facilities  for 
cassette  tape  materials.  Faster  speeds  of  recording,  additional 
tracks,  speech  compression,  etc.,  require  more  sophisticated  equip- 
ment. A computerized  union  catalog  is  being  developed  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  to  assist  with  the  heavier  load  of  interlibrary  loan 
requests,  making  more  adequate  library  service  available  to  handicap- 
ped students  and  professional  people.  Conversions  of  reading  and 
circulating  records  and  materials  inventories  to  computers  is  be- 
coming more  common  in  Regional  Libraries,  to  help  with  the  increasing 
number  of  readers  and  services.  And,  the  next  new  service  offered 
may  well  be  "projected  books,"  which  will  probably  come  out  as  an 
enlarger  using  microform  materials.  Development  of  this  medium  is 
well  underway. 

C.  (Response  to  Question  3:  How  will  the  Service  to  the  Blind  and 

Physically  Handicapped  respond  to  these  trends?) 

At  present  the  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped, operated  by  the  Special  Services  Section  of  the  State 
Library  is  the  only  source  of  special  media  books  and  magazines  in 
North  Carolina.  The  national  trend  is  clearly  toward  sub-regionali- 
zation; that  is,  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  Regional  Li- 
braries in  public  ibraries  throughout  the  State.  North  Carolina 
has  no  sub-regional  libraries  at  this  time,  but  plans  are  underway 
to  establish  the  first  one,  and  six  or  seven  may  ultimately  be 
started.  A strong  and  active  Regional  Library  will  still  be 
necessary  because  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  supplying  the  li- 
brary needs  of  the  handicapped,  but  localizing  the  service  will 
create  a greater  awareness  of  the  service,  will  give  more  per- 
sonalized service,  and  is  the  only  way  to  cope  with  explosive 
growth . 

Recording  and  duplication  of  library  materials,  on  cassette  tape, 
will  necessarily  be  increased.  Possibilities  of  computerizing 
operations  and  materials  control  will  be  fully  investigated  and 
implemented,  as  possible 

Sophisticated  technological  equipment  and  techniques  will  be  studied 
and  used,  if  feasible. 
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I . PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose: 

Organization  of  materials  is  essential  in  State  Agency  libraries  to 
efficiently  provide  information  services  to  State  government  per- 
sonnel . 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods : 

The  Consultants  to  State  Agencies  Branch  operates  in  the  Archives/ 
State  Library  Building  in  Raleigh.  The  program  is  State-operated. 

The  staff  of  the  Library  Consultants  to  State  Agencies  Branch  performs 
the  following  services: 

Makes  field  visits  to  evaluate  new  agency  libraries, - 

Proposes  detailed  plan  of  organization; 

Catalogs  and  classifies  books,  using  specialized  tools, 
including  the  SOLINET  computer  system,  processes  books 
and  materials,  returning  completed  books  ready  for 
circulation  and  catalog  cards  ready  for  filing; 

Conducts  training  sessions  for  personnel  assigned  to 
agency  library  duties; 

Makes  consultant  visits  upon  request  to  any  State  agency 
on  library  related  matters; 

Makes  periodic  visits  to  all  participating  libraries  to 
return  completed  books,  picks  up  new  books,  maintains 
service  and  answers  questions . 

C.  Brief  History  of  the  Program: 

Service  began  in  1966  with  the  Public  Health  Services  Library  as 
the  first  library  being  reorganized.  Rapid  growth  of  the  service 
has  enabled  28  agency  libraries  to  benefit  from  such  assistance  to 
date . 

D.  Statutory  Authority: 


G.S.  143B-51  (a)  and  (b) ; and  125-2  (4),  (5)  and  (7). 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question:  Are  national  library  trends  reflected  in 

the  Services  to  State  Agencies  Element?) 

The  most  significant  trend  in  the  library  world  today  is  the  trend 
toward  automation.  Cataloging  of  library  materials  from  State 
agency  libraries  is  dependent  on  the  use  of  the  Southeastern  Li- 
brary Network  (SOLINET) , an  on-line  computer  system.  Books  are 
currently  searched  and  cataloged  on  the  terminal  and  catalog 
cards  are  ordered  and  received  ready  for  filing.  As  the  serials 
control,  acquisitions  and  retrieval  by  subject  subsystems  become 
operational,  these  also  will  be  used. 

The  trend  to  networking  involves  the  cooperation  of  groups  of 
libraries  for  reference  information  and  interlibrary  loan  by 
sharing  materials  and  thus  eliminating  costly  duplication  of 
infrequently  used  items.  The  Division  of  State  Library  participates 
in  and  encourages  this  feature  of  networking  between  agencies  as 
well  as  between  other  types  of  libraries. 

A third  trend  is  toward  the  growth  of  special  libraries.  The 
growth  in  the  number  and  size  of  special  libraries  has  been  caused 
by  the  information  explosion,  particularly  in  technical  fields. 
Retrieval  of  this  mass  of  information  is  impossible  without  proper 
organization  of  the  materials  with  author,  title  and  especially 
subject  access.  Projections  for  special  librarians  show  a need  of 
an  increase  of  32%  by  1985.  Our  experience  confirms  this  trend,  as 
we  were  providing  service  to  nine  State  agencies  in  1973,  in  1974 
there  were  14,  in  1975  we  served  24,  and  we  are  currently  serving 
28  libraries.  The  number  of  books  cataloged  has  also  grown  dramat- 
ically, increasing  from  5500  in  1974  to  9000  in  1976. 

A trend  toward  centralized  cataloging  and  processing  is  also  apparent 
nationally.  The  trend  in  several  states,  including  North  Carolina, 
is  for  this  service  to  be  furnished  at  no  cost  to  the  library,  with 
financing  by  the  State. 

A recent  trend  in  North  Carolina  State  Government  Agencies  is  the 
consolidation  of  smaller  libraries  into  larger  departmental  li- 
braries. This  minimizes  duplication  of  materials  and  makes  available 
materials  more  readily  accessible  to  a larger  staff.  Because  many 
of  these  small  libraries  were  not  previously  standardized  as  to 
cataloging  and  classification,  it  has  necessitated  time-consuming  and 
costly  recataloging,  but  it  will  lead  to  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  materials. 
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I . PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose: 

To  make  audiovisual  materials  available  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
quality  so  that  all  citizens  can  have  access,  through  their  li- 
brary, to  films  of  their  choice. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods : 

The  audiovisual  unit  maintains  a large  collection  of  16mm  films 
of  diversified  types  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  all 
prospective  users. 

The  audiovisual  unit  circulates,  through  public  libraries,  college 
and  university  libraries,  institution  libraries  and  branches  and 
units  of  State  government  films  to  individuals  and  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, films  for  viewing  on  a tightly  planned  schedule. 

In  addition,  the  audiovisual  unit  selects  and  acquires,  processes 
and  catalogs  films  to  supplement  the  collection;  cleans,  repairs, 
and  checks  films  that  are  in  constant  use  and  compiles  reference 
files  on  audiovisual  materials  and  services. 

C.  Brief  History  of  the  Program: 

A film  project  was  organized  in  1952  to  serve  adult  groups  in  the 
State  through  public  libraries.  In  1968  it  was  enlarged  to 
include  children.  In  1969  the  collection  was  moved  to  the  North 
Carolina  State  Library  Building  and  in  1972  its  use  was  extended 
to  all  academic  and  institution  libraries. 

D.  Statutory  Authority : 


G.S.  125  and  143B. 
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II,  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 


A.  (Response  to  Question  1:  Is  the  preoccupation  with  television  and 

other  visual  media  affecting  library  service?) 

Libraries  today  are  heavily  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  non-print 
materials.  A generation  raised  on  television  demands  audio-visual, 
as  well  as  printed  materials  from  their  library.  In  addition,  the 
trend  to  outreach  programs  is  one  in  which  libraries  have  become 
heavily  involved,  and  the  use  of  films,  filmstrips  and  other  audio- 
visual aids  has  proven  most  effective  in  working  with  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  elderly,  etc.  If  libraries  are  to  serve  all  segments 
of  the  population,  these  demands  will  continue  to  grow. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2:  In  what  way  has  this  trend  affected  the 

State  Library  Film  Services?) 

A steadily  increasing  demand  for  films  has  caused  an  explosive 
growth  in  the  Film  Service  Element,  and  has  aggravated  problems 
already  nascent.  Problems  of  circulation,  booking,  film  inspection, 
breakage,  and  unavailability  have  skyrocketed  as  requests  from  li- 
braries flood  the  Film  Service.  Additional  film  inspection  machinery 
has  been  purchased,  and  studies  of  workflow,  staffing  and  new  circu- 
lation systems  have  been  made.  To  maintain  adequate  film  service, 
additional  space  is  a prime  requirement,  a computerized  booking 
system  and  additional  communication  capabilities  are  necessary;  and 
a heavy  investment  in  films  will  have  to  be  made.  Additional  staff 
and  modern  machinery  will  also  be  needed.  The  Film  Service  is 
making  every  effort  to  meet  the  burgeoning  needs,  as  they  occur. 


FILM  SERVICE  ELEMENT 


No.  of  Films  Circulated 


Viewers 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 


10,577 

28,322 

32,328 

40,022 


1,437,546 

1,804,219 

2,245,518 


690,459 
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I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose: 

To  enable  public  libraries  to  make  limited  funds  go  further  and  to 
release  public  library  personnel  from  technical  service  chores  to 
allow  additional  time  for  public  service. 

B . Statement  of  Means  and  Methods; 

The  Center  provides  a higher  quality  of  technical  processing  by 
making  use  of  specialized  equipment,  competent  staff  and  mass  pro- 
duction methods  which  are  not  possible  in  the  average  library. 

It  also  provides  economy  in  book  buying  through  centralized  pur- 
chasing and  consolidated  book  ordering.  The  saving  in  book  costs, 
the  economy  of  mass  processing  and  quality  control  are  passed 
along  to  the  local  library. 

Services  Provided: 

Book  ordering  is  performed  for  public  libraries,  institution 
libraries  and  the  State  Library,  each  library  selecting 
the  books  it  will  purchase. 

Specialized  cataloging  is  provided  using  Library  of  Con- 
gress Standards.  Catalog  cards  are  prepared  by  off-set 
printing  and  are  ready  to  file  in  each  library's  card 
catalog  when  they  are  shipped  with  the  books. 

Physical  book  processing  includes  a plastic  jacket  for  pro- 
tection, adequate  marking  and  identification.  When  they 
are  shipped  to  the  local  library  the  books  are  ready  for 
the  public  except  for  the  library's  stamp  of  ownership. 

The  library  receives  one  bill  per  month  which  includes 
actual  cost  of  the  book  and  the  processing  fee. 

Policies  of  the  Center  are  determined  by  State  government  regulations 
and  by  an  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  librarians  from  representa- 
tive libraries.  Many  basic  policies  are  decided  by  vote  of  the 
member  libraries. 

The  Center  has  been  supported  financially  by  the  libraries  which 
use  its  services  through  the  payment  of  a processing  fee  for  each 
book  which  is  processed.  Supplementary  funding  has  been  provided 
by  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  for  the  current  biennium. 
The  Processing  Center  operates  from  the  Archives/State  Library 
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Building . 

C . Brief  History  of  the  Program: 

The  Processing  Center  was  organized  in  1960  to  provide  technical 
services  to  small  libraries;  its  economy  and  efficiency  influenced 
larger  library  systems  to  become  members  and  its  services  now 
reach  across  the  State.  It  was  made  a part  of  the  Technical 
Services  Section  in  1968.  Service  was  inaugurated  to  State  agency 
libraries  in  1966  and  the  State  institution  libraries  in  1974. 

D . Statutory  Authority: 

G.S.  125-7  (a)  and  (b)  and  143B-51  (a)  and  (b) . 
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II:  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1:  Is  the  need  for  Processing  Centers  de- 
creasing, or  are  demands  for  such  service  on  the  increase?) 

Many  trends  affect  the  need  for  Central  Processing.  Inflation  has 
made  processing  a burden  for  libraries  and  higher  unit  costs  for 
acquiring,  cataloging  and  processing  books  is  causing  libraries 
who  have  their  own  technical  services  departments  to  consider  using 
a centralized  system.  A trend  toward  complete  State  support  of 
processing  centers,  providing  services  at  no  cost  to  the  agencies 
using  them,  is  slowly  evolving. 

The  trend  toward  a greater  diversity  of  library  materials  is  re- 
sulting in  requests  for  the  acquisition  and  cataloging  of  more 
obscure  titles.  This  necessitates  dealing  with  a large  number  of 
jobbers,  and  also  a broader  data  base  from  which  to  secure  cataloging. 
In  addition,  the  proliferation  of  non-print  materials  has  led  to 
demands  for  the  cataloging  and  processing  of  such  materials. 

The  trend  toward  automation  is  also  affecting  the  need  for  a 
Processing  Center.  Automated  systems  are  costly,  but  tremendously 
effective.  Centralized  use  of  computers  is  necessary  because  of  the 
expense  involved. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2:  What  responses  will  be  necessary  to 

react  to  the  above  trends?) 

The  Processing  Center  will  have  to  estimate  the  volume  of  work 
that  can  be  accomplished  under  the  present  system  and  make  tentative 
plans  for  the  changes  necessary  to  handle  a larger  volume  of  work. 

The  feasibility  of  complete  State  support  for  the  Processing  Center 
should  be  studied,  and  steps  taken  to  implement  the  change  from 
local  support  to  State  support,  if  it  is  decided  that  this  is  a 
logical  progression. 

The  Processing  Center  staff  must  keep  in  close  contact  with  the 
libraries  it  serves  to  be  aware  of  the  needs  in  technical  service 
areas.  The  Center  should  investigate  the  possibility  of  including 
the  acquisition,  cataloging  and  processing  of  non-print  materials. 

Increased  use  of  computers  should  be  instigated  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  use  of  SOLINET  terminals  would  give  the  Center  a larger  data 
base  for  cataloging,  as  well  as  automatically  reproducing  catalog 
cards  at  a lower  cost  than  those  produced  manually.  A printer 
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attached  to  the  terminals  would  secure  automatic  reproduction  of 
labels  for  book  spines,  book  pockets  and  loan  cards.  The  Center 
should  also  take  advantage  of  the  Subsystem  for  automated  ordering 
and  billing  now  being  developed. 

All  procedures  should  constantly  be  assessed  for  efficiency,  and 
altered  if  better  methods  are  found.  Rearrangement  of  the  flow 
of  materials  through  the  Center  reassignment  of  staff  duties, 
and  possibly  using  alternate  shipping  methods  should  be  studied 
and  implemented  when  necessary. 


( 
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I . PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose: 

Public  Library  service  must  be  developed  at  the  community  level  to 
serve  all  North  Carolinians  as  primary  sources  of  information, 
education  and  human  enrichment. 

B.  Statement  of  Means  and  Methods : 

Visit  public  libraries  to  observe  facilities,  materials  and  staff 
and  suggest  improvements  in  both  programs  and  operations . 

Conduct  in-service  training  workshops  and  institutes  for  library 
staff  members,  trustees  to  enable  them  to  improve  library  services. 

Encourage,  and  devise  acceptable  designs  for,  the  merging  of  county 
libraries  into  regional  library  systems  to  improve  the  quality  of 
service  available. 

Work  with  regional  councils  of  government  to  inform  them  on  the  in- 
formational needs  of  industry,  families  and  individuals  in  the 
region  and  propose  ways  to  meet  these  needs  through  public  libraries. 

Compile  and  publish  lists  of  library  materials  which  are  suggested 
for  purchase  or  suggested  reading  for  special  age  or  interest  groups. 

Promote  cooperative  activities  between  the  public  library  and 
college,  school  and  libraries  for  the  institutionalized  in  all  areas. 

Design  formulas  for  grants-in-aid  to  encourage  local  government 
support,  larger  and  more  economical  service  areas  and  upgrading  of 
staffs,  collections  and  facilities. 

C.  Brief  History  of  the  Program; 

The  North  Carolina  Library  Commission  was  established  by  the  1909 
General  Assembly  (Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina  Chapter  873)  to 
"give  assistance,  advice  and  counsel  to  all  libraries  in  the 
State  . . . ."  The  State  Aid  to  Public  Libraries  fund  was  estab- 
lished in  1941.  With  the  merger  of  the  Library  Commission  and  the 
old  State  Library  in  1956,  the  staff  formed  the  Extension  Services 
Division.  In  1970  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Library  Development 
Division  and  since  1973  it  has  been  known  as  the  Public  Library 
Development  Section. 
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D . Statutory  Authority: 

G.S.  125-2  (8) ; 125-7. 
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II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1:  With  the  trend  toward  professional 

staffing  of  all  public  libraries,  will  the  Division  of  State  Li- 
brary need  to  continue  active  Consultant  Services?) 

For  the  past  several  years,  a great  effort  has  been  made  to  upgrade 
library  service  across  the  State  by  staffing  all  public  libraries 
with  professional  librarians.  It  is  the  State  Library's  opinion 
that  this  effort  has  led  to  immeasurably  improved  library  service. 
However,  consultants  with  special  expertise  in  children's  service, 
construction  of  libraries,  etc.,  and  general  consultants  with 
experience  and  knowledge,  will  always  be  necessary.  Many  of  the 
librarians  employed  are  inexperienced,  and  even  experienced  li- 
brarians constantly  encounter  problems  they  cannot  handle  alone. 
Consultants  can  work  objectively  with  library  boards,  political 
units  and  library  staffs  to  work  out  problems  impeding  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  library  service;  consultants  can  bring  new  ideas 
and  enthusiasm,  to  make  library  service  more  dynamic  and  flexible; 
consultants  can  assist  with  major  undertakings,  such  as  construction 
of  a building  or  the  development  of  a region,  so  that  the  best  possi- 
ble results  ensue;  consultants  can  assist  with  in-service  training 
of  staff,  the  encouragement  of  cooperative  ventures;  the  guidance 
of  new  programs  and  the  introduction  of  new  methods.  Librarians 
across  the  State  are  constantly  asking  the  State  Library  for  addi- 
tional assistance  and  the  Division  of  State  Library  is  responding 
by  diversifying  the  expertise  of  the  consultant  staff  by  opening 
channels  of  communication  and  by  making  every  effort  to  meet  the 
expressed  needs  of  libraries  and  librarians. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2:  Will  the  trend  towards  increasing  the 

State's  share  of  public  library  support  continue?) 

There  has  been  a dramatic  change  in  the  function  and  emphasis  of 
public  libraries  in  the  past  few  years.  Public  libraries  are 
reaching  out  to  all  segments  of  the  population,  and  actively  seeking 
ways  to  serve  all  citizens.  Much  more  money  is  required  when  a li- 
brary broadens  its  base  of  service,  attempts  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  continuing  education  process,  seeks  to  serve  the  dis- 
advantaged, serves  as  an  information  and  referral  center  for  the 
community,  fills  the  information  needs  of  the  business  community 
and  the  local  government  and  reaches  out  to  those  needing  special 
media.  Rising  costs,  increasing  demands,  proliferation  of  media  and 
expanding  service  have  brought  on  complex  and  demanding  problems 
for  library  planning  and  growth. 
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should  bear  its  share  of  the  total  financial  burden.  For  example, 
the  Federal  Government  would  fund  those  aspects  of  the  network 
which  supports  national  objectives  and  stimulates  statewide  and 
multistate  library  development  needed  to  support  the  national  program. 
The  State  government  would  accept  the  major  share  of  the  cost  of 
coordinating  and  of  supporting  the  intrastate  components  of  the  net- 
work as  well  as  a part  of  the  cost  of  participating  in  multistate 
planning  operations.  Each  state  must  recognize  its  responsibility 
to  develop  and  sustain  its  own  statewide  program  of  library  and 
information  service.  Such  a program  must  commit  the  State  to  provide 
funding  or  matching  funding  for  development  of  resources  and  services, 
including  special  forms  of  statewide  network,  assistance  and  special- 
ized services." 

The  Legislative  Commission  to  Study  Library  Support  in  North  Caro- 
lina found  that  local  units  are  bearing  the  greatest  burden  of 
public  library  support  in  the  State,  that  public  libraries  are 
inadequately  supported,  and  that  support  falls  far  short  of  the 
service  offered  in  other  states  and  increasingly  needed  in  North 
Carolina.  The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  has  assisted 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  with  public  library  construction,  in 
the  improvement  of  library  services  for  the  physically  handicapped, 
institutionalized  and  disadvantaged,  and  in  promoting  interlibrary 
cooperation  among  all  types  of  libraries.  However,  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  is  restricted  and  sporadic  and  cannot  meet  the  long- 
range  needs  of  adequate  personnel,  library  materials,  and  other 
operational  expenses. 

It  was  the  specific  recommendation  of  the  Legislative  Commission 
that  State  appropriations  for  supplementing  public  libraries  should 
be  increased  to  the  extent  that  the  State  and  local  governments  will 
be  paying  approximately  equal  amounts  for  providing  public  library 
service  throughout  the  one  hundred  counties. 

If  the  General  Assembly  can  adopt  the  recommendations  of  its  Com- 
mission and  equalize  its  support  with  that  of  local  government, 
the  per  capita  support  of  public  libraries  can  be  increased  based 
on  the  following  formula: 

45%  Local  support 

45%  State  support 

10%  Federal  and  other  (fines,  gifts,  etc.)  support 
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State  support  of  public  libraries  acts  as  an  incentive  for  in- 
creased local  funding,  encourages  the  formation  of  regional  systems 
with  resultant  savings  and  enriched  services,  and  makes  possible 
progress  towards  the  goal  of  providing  adequate  public  library 
service  for  every  North  Carolinian. 

Surveys  show  that  those  states  depending  primarily  on  local  govern- 
ment for  financing  public  libraries  encounter  the  same  problems  as 
North  Carolina.  In  an  effort  to  upgrade  library  facilities,  states 
are  assuming  more  responsibility  for  providing  basic  library  ser- 
vices : 

State  Aid  support  in : 1970-71  1972-73  1973-74  1974-7 5 


The  Legislative  Commission  to  Study  Library  Support  in  North  Caro- 
lina (1968)  concluded  that  no  local  governing  body  could  provide 
sufficient  additional  funds  to  bring  its  library  services  up  to 
minimiam  standards.  Consequently,  the  Commission  recommended  that 
local  governments  must  maintain  their  present  level  of  library 
support  and  be  encouraged  to  increase  their  support  gradually 
through  the  use  of  tax  revenue.  In  addition,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  "the  State  of  North  Carolina  should  gradually  assume 
equal  responsibility,  with  local  government,  for  public  library 
support. "* 

Therefore,  all  indications  are  that  the  Division  of  State  Library 
will  continue  to  press  for  an  increase  in  State  support  of  public 
library  service,  as  the  State  Aid  to  Public  Libraries  has  served 
as  seed  money,  dramatically  increasing  local  support  of  libraries, 
year  by  year.  (See  attachments  1 and  2.) 

C.  (Response  to  Question  3:  What  mixture  of  Federal,  State  and  Local 

funding  will  the  State  Library  be  attempting  to  promote  with  its 
future  programs?) 

Toward  a National  Program  for  Libraries  and  Information  Services : 
Goals  for  Action,  prepared  by  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science,  Washington,  D.  C. , 1975,  discusses  the 
national  goals  in  the  field  of  Libraries  and  Information  Service. 

It  states:  "It  is  the  Commission's  view  that  each  of  these  levels 

(local.  State,  multistate  and  national)  in  the  nationwide  program 


*Report  of  the  Legislative  Commission  to  Study  Library  Support  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  August,  1968,  p.  5. 


Georgia 

Michigan 

Illinois 


2.9  mil  3.2  mil.  3.8  mil.  4.8  mil. 

1.4  mil.  1.9  mil.  4.3  mil.  4.6  mil. 

6.9  mil.  7 mil.  10  mil.  11.8  mil. 
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STATISTICS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


1950-1975 

1950-51 

1960-61 

1970-71 

No.  of  public  libraries 

260 

317 

Income 

Municipal  Gov't 
County  Gov ' t 
State  Aid 
Federal  Aid 

Other  (gifts,  fines,  etc. 

$ 461,394 
560,985 
355,027 

) 154,707 

$1,165,933 

1,564,832 

424,272 

179,371 

322,373 

$2,508,726 

4,442,708 

1,792,578 

662,153 

600,208 

TOTAL 

1,512,114 

3,656,781 

10,006,373 

Per  Capita 

.37 

.80 

1.97 

Operating  Expenditures 

Personnel 
Library  Materials 
Other 

802,192 

383,723 

248,497 

1,998,956 

804,211 

729,320 

6,116,640 

2,059,779 

TOTAL 

1,434,413 

3,532,487 

9,514,962 

Volumes  (Total  Book  Stock) 

2,150,096 

3,932,500 

5,907,298 

Circulation 

9,665,406 

13,698,903 

14,498,703 

1974-75 


356 


$3,740,889 

8,358,299 

3,275,556 

1,051,632 

2,052,630 


18,479,006 

3.64 


10,602,824 

3,756,136 

2,418,113 


16,777,073 

7,018,500 

17,099,265 


SOURCES  OF  INCOME  - N.  C.  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  - 1941-1975 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Library  Resources  Program 

Library  Development  Sub-program 
Services  to  Institution  Libraries  Element 


I.  PROGRAM  DEFINITION 

A.  Statement  of  Purpose : 

Adequate  library  service  for  institutionalized  persons  is  necessary 
for  the  well-being,  education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  residents. 
State  Library  assistance  in  establishing  and  nurturing  their  growth 
is  desperately  needed,  if  all  institutionalized  North  Carolinians 
are  to  have  access  to  the  library  materials  they  need  and  desire. 

B . Statement  of  Means  and  Methods; 

Assistance  to  institution  administrators  and  administrative  offices 
in  planning  libraries  and  library  services  for  inmates,  resident 
and  patients. 

Provision  of  books  for  library  collections  in  institutions. 

Consultant  service  to  help  with  book  and  equipment  orders,  facility 
planning,  etc. 

In-service  training  and  workshops  for  personnel  working  in  institu- 
tion libraries. 

Administration  of  LSCA  (Title  I)  and  State  grants  to  State-supported 
institutions . 

C.  Brief  History  of  the  Program: 

Book  collections  loaned  and  consultant  service  given  to  institutions 
from  establishment  of  North  Carolina  State  Library  (1956)  became 
part  of  the  Special  Services  Section  of  the  State  Library  and  service 
was  considerably  augmented  with  the  establishment  of  Title  IV-A  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  in  1966. 

D . Statutory  Authority; 


G.S.  125  and  G.S.  143B. 
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Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Library  Resources  Program 

Library  Development  Sub -program 

Services  to  Institutional  Libraries  Element 


II.  RESPONSE  TO  TRENDS 

A.  (Response  to  Question  1:  Nationally,  are  there  recognizable  trends 

in  Institutional  Library  Service?) 

Since  1966,  when  Federal  funds  became  available  to  establish  or 
expand  library  services  for  patients,  inmates  or  residents  of  State 
supported  institutions,  increasing  importance  has  accrued  to  such 
library  service.  Demonstration  programs  across  the  country,  have 
proven  that  good  institutional  library  service  promotes  rehabili- 
tation, stabilizes  mental  and  emotional  health,  helps  to  prevent 
institutionalization  and  keeps  residents  in  the  mainstream  of 
life  outside  the  institution,  and  bridges  the  adjustment  to  release. 

Increasing  numbers  of  administrators  and  residents  are  demanding 
adequate  library  service.  Courts  are  ruling  on  legal  collections 
for  prisoners;  mental  hospitals  are  working  with  bibliotherapy ; 
residential  schools  are  using  multimedia  methods  and  all  institutions 
are  stressing  educational  opportunities. 

B.  (Response  to  Question  2:  why  does  the  State  Library  feel  a con- 

tinuing responsibility  fpr  developing  libraries  in  State  supported 
Institutions?) 

Libraries  in  North  Carolina  institutions  are  still  inadequate,  as 
they  are  in  many  states.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  State  library  help  is  imperative,  and  such  states  as  Florida 
and  Illinois  have  already  immersed  their  State  Library  agencies  in 
the  ongoing  provision  of  institution  library  service  to  all  institu- 
tionalized citizens.  Services  to  institution  libraries  will: 

Provide  leadership  in  the  development  of  strong  institu- 
tional library  service; 

Administer  State  and  Federal  funds  in  an  ongoing  effort 
to  establish  or  expand  resident  library  service  in  State 
supported  institutions; 

Demonstrate  and  encourage  the  use  of  innovative  library 
services  for  the  benefit  of  inmates,  patients  or  residents. 
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